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Foreword 

I am pleased to introduce the second publication in the Innovations in Education series: Creating Strong 
Supplemental Edueational Serviees Programs. This series, to be released over the next six months, identi- 
fies concrete, real-world examples of innovations flourishing throughout this great land, in six important 
areas: public school choice, supplemental educational services, charter schools, magnet schools, alterna- 
tive teacher certification, and school leadership. 

Although the term "supplemental educational services" is enjoying newfound prominence, its meaning 
is as old as education itself: tutoring. This important provision of the No Child Left Seh/nc/ Act provides 
eligible low-income parents with the same opportunities more affluent parents have long enjoyed: the 
chance to engage a highly skilled tutor, or access other forms of academic enrichment, to help their child 
catch up if they have fallen behind. For school districts, this extra help for their neediest students can be 
an important complement to ongoing school improvement efforts. 

But as we have learned in the first two years of this historic law, successfully setting up a supplemental 
educational services program takes a lot of work and foresight. States play a key role by approving and 
monitoring the "providers"-including nonprofit organizations, faith-based groups, for-profit companies, 
collaboratives of teachers, and school districts— that may deliver the tutoring. Parental choice is cen- 
tral-the statute purposely sets up a marketplace so that parents can find a provider that works best for 
their child's needs. And in between parents and providers is the school district, ideally serving as a fair 
broker, contracting with and paying providers, informing parents, and making sure the system is working 
smoothly. Of course, doing all of that is easier said than done. 

This report was developed to give district leaders some guidance as they implement supplemental services. 
In doing so, it draws on examples from five diverse districts across the country whose implementation 
experiences yield some common themes and lessons that might be helpful to others working on supple- 
mental services. For instance, successful districts embraced the spirit of supplemental services by setting 
a positive tone about the importance of these provisions, planning for their implementation, and staffing 
the program adequately. They built strong relationships with providers, helped them access school facili- 
ties, and created a fair contracting system. They used multiple methods to inform parents of their options 
and helped them make the best choice for their children. And they established clear student learning goals 
and ensured that providers were supplying frequent progress reports to parents and teachers. 

Certainly, none of these districts is doing everything perfectly. This reform is still only a few years old; 
implementation will improve as time goes on. My hope is that this booklet can help to accelerate the 
learning curve as districts across the nation learn from these "early adapters." 
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As with public school choice, one message of this publication is that "it can be done." With effective dis- 
triet leadership and a consistent focus on what this is all about— ensuring that none of our children is left 
behind-l am eonfident that these supplemental services programs will be a great sueeess. 

Rod Paige, U.S. Secretary of Education 
May 2004 
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Introduction 



When Deborah George's eight-year-old daughter 
Melissa* entered fourth grade, she was still strug- 
gling with reading. She had just started a new 
school and felt anxious when she had to read aloud 
in front of her classmates. "I hate reading," she told 
her mother. 

Deborah tried to help her daughter at home, but it 
was a challenge. When she was able to convince 
Melissa to read aloud, Deborah discovered that she 
was guessing at words rather than sounding them 
out and was not understanding very much of what 
she was reading. Her poor reading skills were caus- 
ing Melissa to fall behind in other subjects as well. 

Frustrated In her own efforts and anxious to find help 
for Melissa, Deborah asked her daughter's teacher 
to recommend a private tutor. But she quickly found 
out that the cost of individual tutoring was well be- 
yond her financial means. 

A short time later, Deborah received what she calls 
"a remarkable letter" from the Toledo Public Schools 
telling her that Melissa was eligible to receive free 
tutoring. The letter explained that this opportunity 
was a result of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001. 
It also said she could choose any service provider 
she wanted from a list that had been approved by 
the Ohio Department of Education. Included with 
the letter was a brochure identifying the providers 
and giving contact information for each one in case 
parents wanted more information. Deborah notified 



the district other choice and soon thereafter Melis- 
sa began spending an hour and a half twice a week 
with the tutor her mother had chosen. 

Six weeks into the tutoring, Deborah enthusiastical- 
ly described Melissa's progress: "She says she loves 
to read now, and she even raises her hand to read 
aloud in class. She's made so much progress in such 
a short time that it's just amazing. Her teacher no- 
ticed her improvement almost immediately. I made 
a great choice with this tutor: He assessed Melissa's 
skills and zeroed in on just what she needs, and he 
gives her practice to do at home. For the first time, 
she loves doing homework. The most amazing thing 
is that she has asked us for books for Christmas be- 
cause she loves to read. " 

Melissa continued to make progress in reading, and, 
as a result, her grades in other subjects steadily 
improved. She passed the fourth grade reading pro- 
ficiency test on her first try. 

Melissa beams confidence and self-esteem when 
she describes her progress. Asked how the tutoring 
has helped, she thinks for a minute and then says, 
"Well, before I couldn't read. Now I can. I think any- 
one who has a reading problem should get a tutor 
like Mr. Miller. " 



* For privacy purposes, the names in this otherwise real story have 
been ehanged. 
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Supplemental Educational Services: 

Giving Parents More Options, Giving 
Students Extra Help 

When it comes to picking up on warning signs that their 
chiid is having difficulty in school, parents are pretty intu- 
itive, and they want to act. But how? The common sense 
notion that some children need more instructional time 
than others to master the curriculum is supported by re- 
search and theory. If all students are to achieve to grade- 
level standards, every student must receive the specific 
support that he or she needs as a learner, including extra 
time with individual attention and precisely focused in- 
struction. Studies show that students who continue to 
struggle in school without intervention compound their 
learning losses into a larger deficit that is difficult to 
remediate. In contrast, carefully tailored learning inter- 
ventions can yield quite remarkable and swift progress in 
overcoming learning obstacles, as evidenced in Melissa's 
experience working with a reading tutor. 

Parents who can afford it have commonly obtained this 
type of intervention for their child by paying for private 
tutoring or after-school skill-building courses. Low- 
income parents want the same extra support for their 
children, but haven't had that option. Now, thanks to No 
Child Left Behind (NCLB), their options are expanding. 
NCLB's Supplemental Educational Services (SES) provision 
gives parents of eligible children the opportunity and the 
funding to choose a private tutor or other academic sup- 
port provider to help their child succeed in school. 

This focus on parental choice places significant em- 
phasis on parents' knowledge and understanding of 
their child's education needs. It also demonstrates 
a confidence in parents' ability to choose the most 
appropriate academic intervention for their child from 



among marketplace competitors. An important tenet 
of the law is that low-income parents should have the 
same range of options available to parents who can af- 
ford to scan the marketplace and select an academic 
intervention service that meets their child's needs. Un- 
der NCLB's SES provision, a key responsibility for states 
and districts alike is to present eligible parents with as 
many diverse provider options as possible. The services 
offered across the country include one-on-one tutor- 
ing, small-group prescriptive skill-building, individual- 
ized gap assessment and remediation, small-group drill 
and practice, computer-based assessment and skill- 
building, interactive e-tutoring on the internet, and 
internet-based skill-building with direct feedback.' The 
settings in which children participate in SES activities 
include their own schools or another nearby district 
school, community centers, faith-based centers, librar- 
ies, service providers' centers, computer centers, and 
their own homes. When parents are given a wide vari- 
ety of provider options, service providers must compete 
for their business. This competitive market encourages 
continuous improvement of program quality and ser- 
vices to students and their families. 

The District’s Role in SES 

States and school districts both play integral roles in 
designing the scaffolding to support parental choice, 
but it falls primarily to the local district to bring SES to 
life for its families. To aid in that effort, this guide shares 
the early implementation experiences of five districts 
across the country. Varying in size and setting, each has 
struggled with the same issue: how to ensure that par- 
ents of eligible students can realize the full potential 
of the choice granted to them by this historic legisla- 
tion. The districts are not presented as exemplars. Simi- 
larly, district artifacts included in the guide (e.g., an SES 




promotional flyer) are not presented as ideal models but 
rather as examples. Nor are their implementation strat- 
egies proposed as perfect practice. But for the last two 
years these local educational agencies have been busy 
figuring out what works for them, what works better, 
and what doesn't work at all. From their experiences, 
some common themes emerge and some lessons that 
might be helpful to others heading down this road-first 
among them that SES provides an opportunity to bring 
more partners to support the work of schools and teach- 
ers to improve achievement of their lowest-performing 
students. Their stories are presented in that light. 

Getting clear on the SES requirements and, even more, 
on what districts need to do to implement those re- 
quirements is the first challenge. States are responsible 
for soliciting, screening, and approving providers and 
for maintaining an updated list based on providers' 
performance record. Parents get to decide which pro- 
vider to use, and they receive regular reports from the 
provider about their child's progress. Independent con- 
tractors provide the services (as can the district itself if 
it has been approved by the state as a provider). In the 
middle is the district, whose task is to create the condi- 
tions and manage the logistics that make it possible 
for parents to exercise their right to choose a service 
provider for their children. 

Among their "first steps," districts need to establish 
contracting relationships with service providers and de- 
velop a notification and application process for parents 
of eligible students. Once new structures and processes 
are initiated, attention can turn to "going deeper," 
including orchestrating a communications plan that 
engages more parents, expanding community-based 
networks to keep parents informed about their options, 
and building on SES approaches to extend academic 




intervention opportunities broadly throughout the 
district. In all SES efforts, districts should stay focused 
on the goal of ensuring that parents have easy access 
to as broad a choice of providers as possible in order to 
find the appropriate support for their child. 

Some basics: As shown in figure 1 , a school that does not 
make AYP for two years running is labeled "in need of 
improvement," a designation that requires its district to 
offer public school choice to students in that school the 
next year.^ (If districts are unable to offer choice, they are 
encouraged to offer SES to eligible students instead that 
first year.^) If the school misses its AYP for a third year, the 
NCLB's supplemental educational services provision kicks 
in. If the school continues to miss AYP, moving into cor- 
rective action and, then, restructuring, the district must 
continue offering choice and SES to eligible students. 

SES-eligible students are low-income students in those 
schools; if there are insufficient funds to serve all eli- 
gible students, priority goes to the lowest-achieving 
students. Districts with schools in need of improvement 
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FIGURE 2. State and District Roles 



state 



Define adequate yearly progress (AYP) and identify which 
schools are “in need of improvement” because they have not 
made AYP. 



District 



Determine which students at an improvement school are 
eligible for services. 

Develop a method that uses “fair and equitable criteria” to 
identify the school's lowest-achieving students (if parental 
demand for SES exceeds available funding, these students 
must be given priority). 



Publicize the SES-provider application process. 

Notify parents of all eligible students about the availability 
of services, at least annually. Ensure that parents have 
comprehensive, easy-to-understand information about: 

• the services, qualifications, and evidence of effectiveness 
for each provider, 

• the procedures and timelines that parents must follow in 
selecting a provider to service their child, and 

• the possibility that, if demand for SES exceeds available 
district funding, priority will be given to the lowest- 
performing, low-income students, as identified by 
the district. 

If requested, help parents choose a provider. 

If requests exceed available funding, apply the criteria to 
identify those who will receive services. 

Enter Into a contract with any approved provider selected by 
parents of eligible students for whom funding is available. 

Develop and Implement standards and techniques for Provide the information the state education agency (SEA) 

monitoring the quality, performance, and effectiveness of the needs to monitor the quality and effectiveness of the 
services offered. Report publicly. services offered by providers. 

Remove from the list any provider that fails for two 
consecutive years to contribute to increased student 
proficiency relative to state academic content and 
achievement standards. 



Approve providers, and regularly update the list of approved 
providers, using an objective application process that 
screens for: 

* demonstrated record of effectiveness in improving 
academic achievement, 

* instructional strategies based on research, and 

* services consistent with the Instructional program 

of the district and with state content and achievement 
standards, that are financially sound, and that meet health, 
safety and civil rights laws. 

Give districts a list of available approved providers In their 
general geographic locations. 
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are required to spend an amount equal to 20 pereent of 
their Title I, Part A allocation on a combination of sup- 
plemental educational services and any transportation 
required for choice under NCLB, with a minimum of 
5 percent dedicated to SES. Districts do not have to 
provide transportation for SES. None of the 20 percent 
can be spent on administrative costs, which must be 
covered in some other fashion. A district must provide, 
for each child's services, an amount equivalent to the 
district's Title I, Part A per-child allocation (the amount 
of Title I, Part A funds the district receives, divided by 
the number of poor and other children counted under 
the federal census Title I formula), unless the actual 
cost of services is lower. District Title I per-child allo- 
cations vary greatly across the country, but generally 



range from $750 to $1900.'* For more information on 
state and district SES roles, see figure 2. For additional 
guidance, see the Office of Innovation and Improve- 
ment Web site: http://www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ 
oii/about/choice.html. 

Case Study Sites and Methodology 

The five districts profiled in this guide are Forsyth 
County, Ga.; Los Angeles, Calif; Rochester, N.Y.; San Di- 
ego, Calif.; and Toledo, Ohio. Basic statistics about these 
districts appear in figure 3. For a narrative summary of 
each district's context and programs, see appendix A. 

These five districts were selected from a larger set of 
possible sites as part of the benchmarking methodology 



FIGURES. Demographics of Five Profiied Schooi Districts* 





Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Rochester, 

N.Y. 


Forsyth, 

Ga. 


San Diego, 
Calif. 


Toledo, 

Ohio 


School Year 


2003-04 


2003-04 


2003-04 


2003-04 


2002-03 


K-1 2 Enrollment 


746,020 


36,500 


22,048 


138,613 


35,600 


Enrollment Trends 


Stable 


Decreasing 


Increasing 


Decreasing 


Decreasing 


Number of Schools 


713 


57 


23 


185 


62 


Population Type 


Urban 


Urban 


Suburban/Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Free and Reduced 


75.4% 


78% 


12% 


56.4% 


54% 


Price Lunch Program" 












Engiish Language 


42.9% 


8% 


5% 


29.4% 


0.6% 


Learners/ Limited 












Engiish Proficient" 












Speciai Needs” 


10.7% 


15% 


12% 


10.9% 


15.9% 



‘Sources: District Web sites for Los Angeles, Rochester, Forsyth, and San Diego. Ohio Department of Education Web site for Toledo (2003-04 figures available August 2004), 
"Data in Rochester, Forsyth, San Diego, and Toledo are from 2002-2003; current data are not yet available, 

’"Special needs data in Forsyth, San Diego, and Toledo are from 2002-2003; current data are not yet available, 
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that underlies this study. Thirty-six districts were iden- 
tified as potential sites for one of two reasons: they 
were SES-eligible districts in states that had actively 
addressed SES and had many approved providers, or 
they were suggested as districts that had actively ad- 
dressed SES in the view of state department staff, SES 
providers, or members of the advisory group. Existing 
public data and targeted interviews provided prelimi- 
nary information about these districts that was used to 
"screen" sites and identify those that appeared to have 
practices in place in several key operational areas. Eor 
example, they had clearly articulated strategic plans 
for administering SES, outreach and communications 
strategies for both parents and providers, and explicit 
contracting and recordkeeping procedures. 

This exploratory, descriptive approach is adapted from 
the four-phase benchmarking process used by the 
American Productivity and Quality Center (see appen- 
dix B for further details). In benchmarking, organiza- 
tions analyze their own operations and look to promis- 
ing practice partners for ideas of specific practices that 
might help them improve. Eor this study, an advisory 
group of researchers, providers, and practitioners with 
experience in supplemental educational services helped 
guide the focus. Their input, together with an exami- 
nation of research literature and an analysis of NCLB 
requirements, led to the study scope (see appendix B). 

Descriptions of the districts' practices were collected 
through two-day site visits that included interviews 
with providers, principals, and parents, as well as dis- 
trict staff. The districts arranged these interviews and 
also provided copies of artifacts, such as sample letters, 
brochures, contracts, lesson plan forms, and so forth. 
Eor each district, the study team then summarized 



in an individual case report the practices and lessons 
learned; a cross-site analysis organized the findings 
by topic and revealed common patterns. This guide is 
adapted from the full research report and also incorpo- 
rates advice from the U.S. Department of Education's 
Office of Innovation and Improvement, which, jointly 
with the Office of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, oversees implementation of the NCLB supplemen- 
tal educational services provision. Results from specific 
district practices, district rationales for what they did, 
patterns across districts, and common sense, along with 
the initial framework, led to the themes and suggested 
actions in this guide. 

This descriptive research process suggests promising 
practices— ways to do things that others have found 
helpful or lessons they have learned about what not 
to do— and practical "how-to" guidance. This is not 
the kind of experimental research that can yield valid 
causal claims about what works. Readers should Judge 
for themselves the merits of these practices, based on 
their understanding of why they should work, how 
they fit the local context, and what happens when they 
actually try them. Also, readers should understand that 
these descriptions are not intended to add any require- 
ments beyond what is already in the NCLB statute and 
regulations. 

Organization of the Guide 

This guide shares practical ideas from districts around 
the country that have been learning as they go in the 
early implementation of SES. It is organized around 
four action areas and specific key actions in each- 
some that are first step, some that are going deeper 
(see figure 4). 




FIGURE 4. Key Actions to Implement Supplemental Educational Services 



1 Action 


First Steps 


Going Deeper | 


Embrace the Spirit 


• Set a positive tone. 


• Review results and improve process. 


ofSES 


• Staff SES strategically within the 


• Identify barriers to parent 




organizational structure. 


participation. 




• Put a plan in place. 


• Establish new roles and structures. 

• Make SES a complementary part of 
ongoing extended learning programs. 

• Strengthen parent advisory groups 
and partnerships. 


Build Relationships 


• Find out about providers who will 


• Increase communication and 


with Providers 


serve your district. 


coordination between providers and 




• Work out provider access to facilities. 


schools. 




• Use a contract that sets clear 


• Expand the number and type of 




expectations. 


providers in the district. 


Reach Out to 


• Communicate options clearly. 


• Expand communication channels. 


Inform Parents 


• Enlist schools in a campaign to reach 


• Increase community involvement In 




parents. 


getting the word out. 



Set Clear Goals 


• Use detailed and specific student 


• Evaluate student progress on district 


and Track 


learning plan forms. 


assessments. 


Progress 


• Share data and set student 


• Survey parents. 




goals aligned with the district’s 


• Reflect on implementation and adjust 




instructional program. 

• Monitor attendance. 

• Set up and use regular progress 
reports to inform teachers and 
parents. 


efforts based on formative feedback. 
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Embrace the Spirit of SES 



If SES is to have a chance of reaching its full potential to empower parents and improve student learn- 
ing, it cannot be held at a distance, treated as yet another compliance task. Rather, districts must ap- 
proach SES with open arms, taking advantage of new partnerships and welcoming it for what it can add 
to the educational experience of their lowest-achieving students. Setting a positive tone, staffing SES 
strategically, identifying and addressing potential barriers to parent participation, planning rather than 
waiting for state guidance on key issues-these are essential steps to making SES work. To do otherwise 
risks confusing miscommunication, missed opportunities, inadvertent redundancies in services to stu- 
dents and in management of the program, and SES being undermined by other priorities-all at the cost 
of precious resources, student learning most of all. Once the SES program is up and running, districts 
may choose to adapt or create new roles and structures to more deeply institutionalize it 



First Steps 

SET A POSITIVE TONE 

The words and actions of district leaders make their 
priorities known and symbolically announce what mat- 
ters most to them. As evidence of their commitment to 
the goals of NCLB, San Diego leaders quickly initiated 
a districtwide NCLB coordinating committee that con- 
sists of department directors and other key staff and 
that meets weekly. The intent of having frequent and 
face-to-face discussions is to ensure consistent strate- 
gies and communication, within the central office and 
between the district and its schools. The overall mes- 
sage is that the provisions of NCLB, including SES, are 
good for the district, good for its schools, and, most im- 
portant, good for San Diego students and their parents, 
so get on board. This affirmative stance has prompted 



principals and teachers in SES-eligible schools to view 
the program as an important adjunct to their own 
strategies for improving student achievement, thus 
ratcheting up their commitment to communicating 
with parents about this new opportunity. 

A positive view is not always the initial reaction to SES, 
as educators in Toledo and elsewhere have discovered. 
Some in Toledo, for example, initially fretted about the 
funding earmarked by NCLB for SES, seeing it as money 
taken away from school programs in which they were 
already invested. Acknowledging the initial frustration, 
Toledo's Chief Academic Officer says: 

"The turning point for us came when we began to 
see supplemental services as a great way to give ex- 
tra support to the kids who needed the most help. 
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There should be more help for our neediest kids.... 
Ultimately, [SES] will help our school improvement 
buildings meet their AYR targets. That's good." 

With its revised perspeetive, Toledo went on to ereate 
a vigorous parent outreach strategy that increased the 
participation of parents by 130 percent. 

STAFF SES STRATEGICALLY 

District SES programs need to be staffed by individu- 
als who can focus time and attention on getting it go- 
ing, who understand the goal-ensuring easy access for 
parents to this new opportunity for their child-and the 
many operational tasks necessary for achieving the goal. 

All five districts sought an administrative home for SES 
that offered existing expertise, cost-effective operation, 
and efficient implementation in order to jump-start the 
program early in the school year while laying the founda- 
tion for building a more developed and fully realized SES 
system. To get things started, both San Diego and Los An- 
geles made SES the responsibility of the particular depart- 
ment that was already responsible for managing existing 
extended learning programs throughout the district. Two 
other districts, Forsyth and Toledo, placed SES under the 
aegis of their Title I program. Rochester, on the other 
hand, has initially located SES in its Office of Account- 
ability and Academics because of that office's experience 
nurturing new initiatives. This way the program can get 
the extra attention needed to get off to a good start. One 
benefit is that this same office also houses Rochester's 
well-developed accountability database and student 
achievement data system, both of which are likely to be 
utilized and expanded in tracking SES effectiveness. 

The point in all cases is to capitalize on any existing struc- 
tures that are well suited to overseeing a multifaceted 



program like SES, which requires everything from effec- 
tive parent outreach to contract monitoring. At the same 
time, however, districts must find ways to ensure that 
SES retains a distinct identity within the district. SES em- 
phasizes parental choice and this important aspect must 
not get lost or receive short shrift in departments that 
already have a lot of other responsibilities. 

PUT A PLAN IN PLACE 

Each district in the study cited early planning and prepa- 
ration as central to its ability not only to get SES in oper- 
ation but also to align SES with strategic goals, maximize 
the impact on student learning, and avoid unnecessary 
duplication of effort. Looking back on their own imple- 
mentation experience, SES administrators in all five 
districts say the same thing: Anticipate-don't wait for 
the state. This applies whether talking about waiting for 
official notification about SES-eligible schools before 
starting to plan initial implementation or waiting for the 
state to develop a quality assurance system for providers 
rather than starting right away to identify and create a 
district process for colleeting relevant data. 

Eor the most part, districts in this study were prepared to 
begin implementation as soon as they received eligibility 
data from their state departments of education. Eor ex- 
ample, anticipating that 104 of its more than 700 schools 
would be required to offer SES and reeognizing the size 
of the undertaking, Los Angeles began planning in the 
spring and summer before implementation was actually 
required. Although few distriets will operate an SES pro- 
gram on the scale of Los Angeles, planning procedures 
and processes in advance of actual implementation is an 
important eonsideration for every district offering SES. 
FHaving a game plan and knowing how to execute it can 
help district staff align their responses and actions with 






FIGURES. SES Start-Up Staps 

» Review state's list of Title I schools that have missed AYR for three years or more and notify schools. 

» Review state's list of providers approved fo serve your district and verify those planning to provide services to 
your students. 

» Prepare parent notification and application materials. 

» Officially inform parents of eligible students about the opportunity to choose a provider. 

» Market the program in order to encourage parents to choose a provider (through parent meetings, district 
advisory council meetings, school presentations to parents, etc.) 

» Work with legal staff to establish provider contract and contracting process. 

» Meet with teachers and principals of eligible students and with relevant community-based groups to urge them 
to engage parents about SES. 

» If necessary, determine method for identifying which sfudents will receive services if SES demand exceeds 
available funding. 

» Work with school principals to arrange facilities use and supervision. 

» Develop a student learning plan template to be used by providers. 

» Create separate line item in district budget to track costs. 

» Continue marketing the program to parents. 

» Set up invoicing and payment process to use with providers. 

» Integrate SES into district databases and tracking systems. 

» Contact state to offer assisfance in monitoring provider quality. 

» At each stage of implemenfation, reflecf on progress and revise accordingly. 



district goals. Such a plan supports consistency of the 
district's message to parents and the public. 

Rochester'sdistrict leaders began eommunicating about 
SES regulations six months in advanee of starting the 
program. Anticipating that many parents would seek 
information from their children's sehools about the free 
tutoring and academic support available through NCLB, 
Rochester proactively outlined its SES implementation 
plan and informed school personnel of the proeedures 
it intended to follow. 



The list of SES start-up steps in figure 5 draws from the 
experienees of these five districts as well as the advice of 
the Office of Innovation and Improvement. Although the 
order in which these steps are taken may vary according 
to local circumstances, this list offers a reasonable map 
for advanced planning. The later sections of this guide 
elaborate on many of these steps. 

For SES resources that may help in planning and imple- 
mentation, see appendix C: Resources. 
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Going Deeper 

REVIEW RESULTS AND IMPROVE PROCESSES 

Once districts are past the first steps of putting an SES 
program in place, they have a chance to review imple- 
mentation-ineluding key indicators like the number 
of students served-and make adjustments. Rochester 
wrote a three-page memo outlining issues and solu- 
tions, and concluded: 

"In general the '02-'03 academic year was an at- 
tempt by the RCSD to put together an SES program 
that complied with NCLB. Elaving succeeded on that 
front, our interest has turned to strengthening the 
program to provide the greatest academic gains to 
the greatest number of students." 

Meeting the requirements to comply with the man- 
dates of NCLB is a beginning step. Ensuring that all 
eligible students receive the serviees intended for 
them, and monitoring those serviees to ensure in- 
tended impact, requires a deeper investment of lead- 
ership and eommitment. Taking up that ehallenge 
calls for strategic and imaginative planning, as well as 
persistence over time. 

IDENTITY BARRIERS TO PARENT PARTICIPATION 

SES conveys to parents the right to choose a tutor or 
academic support service for their eligible children. 
In planning SES implementation, it's important for a 
distriet to think and aet systemically, not Just about 
how to fit the program into an effective administra- 
tive structure, but also how to manage it so as to en- 
gage the greatest number of parents and give them 
aceess to as broad a range as possible of high-quality 
SES providers for their ehildren. This means identifying 



and, to the extent possible, eliminating potential barri- 
ers to parents. As an example, many parents— espeeially 
working parents-manage complex schedules in getting 
their children safely to school, arranging after-school 
care, and then picking their children up to go home. 
Districts are not required to transport children to and 
from off-site SES sessions; therefore, the parent of an 
elementary school student who attends a school-based 
or center-based aftereare program may be less likely 
to enroll the ehild in any SES program that does not 
provide services at the ehild's school, the after-school 
center, or in their home. Depending on the respective 
loeations of the school and an SES provider, even par- 
ents of older students may not feel comfortable having 
their ehild walk or take a eity bus to an off-site tutoring 
session. Although a district has no mandated responsi- 
bility to make sure providers are eonveniently available 
to eligible students, to facilitate broader participation, 
in the spirit of the law, it eould, for example, initiate 
conversations with providers, inviting them to loeate at 
sehools. Where center-based rather than school-based 
aftercare is the norm, a district might broker similar 
conversations between providers and popular local 
aftercare programs, such as a YMCA or Boys and Girls 
Club— again, for the purpose of working out a system 
whereby providers could offer services at the center 
so that parents who need full-time aftercare for their 
child sign up for SES. In cases where sueh co-location 
of services is not possible (e.g., when a provider runs a 
computer-based program at its own eenter), a district 
might be able to do something as simple as providing 
parents of older students with a publie bus schedule 
or may want to examine its own bus schedule to see 
if it could be easily adjusted without additional cost to 
transport some students to SES providers. 
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ESTABLISH NEW ROLES AND STRUCTURES 

After they get SES started, distriets have a chanee to 
look at how things are working and think through what 
roles and struetures might strengthen the program. 
Sometimes, new positions at the school or distriet level 
are called for. Roehester, for example, created a new 
position at targeted improvement schools to reach out 
to parents and to eoordinate academic interventions, 
ineluding faeilitating ongoing exchange of information 
between providers and classroom teachers. 

After meeting all NCLB requirements for parent no- 
tification, Forsyth looked for ways to connect more 
effectively with non-English-speaking parents of SES- 
eligible students. The answer was a new Transition 
Center. Coordinated by bilingual staff with credibility 
in the community, the center provides parents with as- 
sistance in school registration, placement testing, and 
many other areas as they settle into the community. 
Forsyth credits Center staff for breaking down cultural 
and language barriers, increasing the involvement of 
parents, and engaging more of them in enrolling their 
children in tutoring. 

MAKE SES A COMPLEMENTARY PART OF ONGOING 
EXTENDED LEARNING PROGRAMS 

All five districts in this study had existing programs that 
provided extended learning opportunities for students. 
They tended to see SES as a "congruent" effort that, in 
some instances, would enable them to get services to 
more students and, in other instances, would help them 
get more services to the neediest students. Beyond de- 
ciding where to place SES in the district's organizational 
structure, as discussed above, districts wanting to make 
the most of this new student resource will want to ad- 
dress the larger question of how best to capitalize on 



the full array of extended learning resources, including 
SES, to meet students' needs. 

Rochester, for example, has worked to develop strong 
linkages to its state-mandated Academic Intervention 
Services (AIS) system, which provides extra support 
for students who have not passed, or are considered 
at risk of not passing. New York's standards-based 
assessments in key academic areas. Although SES is 
not a component of AIS in the district organizational 
structure, the district has created a number of deliber- 
ate connections between the two programs. Students 
can participate both in extended-day services under 
AIS and in NCLB supplemental services. As mentioned 
above, a newly created position of AIS specialist at tar- 
geted schools helps work out the coordination. In addi- 
tion, during development of their child's SES plan, par- 
ents are encouraged to provide information from past 
AIS Progress Reports. This information helps providers 
understand students' distinct skill needs and align 
their instruction with the indicators being assessed in 
the AIS system, which reflects state standards. One key 
purpose of this coordination is to ensure that when 
students are receiving both AIS and SES services, the 
interventions are complementary, not conflicting or 
needlessly repetitive. 

In Forsyth, the district's positive experience with an 
SES provider has prompted it to expand that relation- 
ship beyond the NCLB requirements: Because the State 
of Georgia has sought to end social promotion by 
mandating the retention of third grade students who 
do not pass the state's criterion-referenced reading 
assessment, Forsyth has approached the tutoring pro- 
gram about providing one-on-one instructional assis- 
tance to any students at risk of being retained in third 
grade, irrespective of whether they are eligible for SES. 
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As noted earlier, in some instanees, a distriet may want 
to eneourage and support eo-loeation of SES serviees 
with pre-existing extended learning programs and 
aftereare programs. In addition to eliminating pos- 
sible transportation barriers to SES for some families, 
location of multiple services at one site would allow 
students to more easily take advantage of multiple in- 
tervention services as appropriate. 

STRENGTHEN PARENT ADVISORY GROUPS AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Districts benefit from engaging parents as real partners 
in SES implementation, for example, by strengthening 
formal roles for parents in district decision-making. 
Many times, districts can expand the participation of 
existing parent organizations. Los Angeles staff met 
with school parent groups and the Title I District Par- 
ents' Advisory Council (DAC) to encourage information 
networking among parents. The DAC also advised on 
strategies to connect with parents through community 
and faith-based groups. Staff also met with other par- 
ent groups including the Title I Locus Group and the 
Parents' Focus on Student Achievement Group. 



Rochester's District Advisory Council to Title I (DACT) 
has been in place for over 30 years. Recently, this group 
has changed its focus to include NCLB. Members attend 
regional and national conferences and provide early in- 
put to district leaders about other districts' interpre- 
tations and implementation efforts. District staff and 
leadership make themselves available to DACT members 
and rely on their outreach efforts. DACT sponsors par- 
ent conferences on NCLB and provides information to 
parents about SES opportunities. To ensure continuity 
of the message to all parents, DACT also includes at its 
monthly meetings the parent liaisons, who coordinate 
school-level outreach efforts. 

It is critical for parents to become actively involved 
with their own child's education, and districts can 
foster widespread commitment to improving school 
and district achievement by creating ways for parents 
to engage at the decision level. Parents can then be- 
gin to take ownership over the achievement in their 
child's school and community. Such an effort can 
have a major impact on parent awareness about and 
participation in supplemental service programs. 



SUMMARY FOR EnibraGB the Spirit of SES 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Set a positive tone. 

• Staff SES strategically within the organizational structure. 

• Put a plan in place. 


• Review results and improve process. 

• Identify barriers to parent participation. 

• Establish new roles and structures. 

• Make SES a complementary part of ongoing extended 
learning programs. 

• Strengthen parent advisory groups and partnerships. 




Build Relationships 
with Providers 



A literal reading of the SES provisions might seem to suggest a fairly passive role for school districts. The 
state approves providers and, with provider input, identifies which areas of the state each provider will 
serve.^ The district gets this list to parents of eligible students, who select a service provider for their child. 
The district then contracts with the providers who have been selected. Eiowever, this picture does not match 
the experience of the districts in this study, each of which found it valuable to take a more proactive role. 



When districts reach out to providers, they can get 
more up-to-date, complete, and accurate provider 
information to share with parents. Districts can also 
give providers important localized information, such as 
whether they will be able to work at school sites, and 
how or if they will be able to get information about 
student academic performance, both past and ongoing. 
Clear district-provider communication, starting at first 
connection, can lead to specific agreements and con- 
tracts that smooth the way for and support effective 
services to students. From this solid base, even stron- 
ger programs and partnerships can be built over time. 
Especially when the district itself is a provider, it is es- 
sential that all providers feel they have equal access to 
participation in the program. 

First Steps 

FIND OUT ABOUT PROVIDERS WHO WILL SERVE YOUR DISTRICT 

Districts need to verify which providers will, in fact, serve 
their students. The need for districts to seek current 



information from providers may have been especially 
acute in 2002-03, the first year of SES implementation. 
With what was effectively a new NCLB-driven market 
opening up, and with the extent of demand not yet de- 
termined, it was optimistic to think that initial provider 
interest would necessarily translate into commitment. 
In its memorandum analyzing SES in 2002-03, Roches- 
ter staff articulated a common problem: 

"Most of the approved SES providers were not based 
in Rochester and could not adequately market the 
program from afar. They were stuck in a catch-22 
situation-trying to plan for staffing a program in 
Rochester, but unable to staff the program until 
they signed up enough students to justify the staff- 
ing. Many providers opted to drop out for a year, 
while planning for 03-04." 

The experiences of the other districts were similar, with 
some providers on the state list not able or willing to 
offer services locally, occasionally even dropping out 
after parents had signed up. 
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Districts will need to continue to be in close communi- 
cation with providers as both the supply side and de- 
mand side evolve. The market is a moving target, shift- 
ing aeeording to the degree of demand and the sueeess 
of providers in growing their ea pacify to meet it.*^ 

Both Los Angeles and San Diego reaehed out to provid- 
ers on the state list in order to get more complete in- 
formation. They wanted to be sure that they could give 
parents information about providers that was compa- 
rable, dependable, and easy to understand, as required 
in the guidance. Although states post information 
about providers on their Web sites, the categories of 
information they include tend to vary, and individual 
providers may leave some categories blank. Some pro- 
viders, but not all, have brochures or Web sites, and the 
nature of the information they offer varies. In addition, 
as noted above, specifie answers may vary by location 
and change over time. 

San Diego sent a written questionnaire to providers and 
followed up with interviews. Los Angeles created a sim- 
ple, standardized one-page template that each provider 
was asked to fill out addressing such issues as grade lev- 
els served, staff qualifications, and demonstrated effee- 
tiveness. The results were then eompiled in a brochure 
sent to all eligible parents, as well as being posted on 
the district's Web site in both Spanish and English. 

Los Angeles also held several meetings for all state- 
approved providers who were interested in delivering 
services in Los Angeles, at whieh staff described district 
procedures and answered questions (see figure 6). 

WORK OUT PROVIDER ACCESS TO FACILITIES 

A critical issue is where services will be provided. In 
many eases, a school site is an attraetive location. 



Parents like to have after-sehool services housed in 
the same place their child attends school; it's famil- 
iar and no transportation is required. But in deeid- 
ing whether or whieh providers should be allowed to 
work at the sehool site, a number of factors must be 
considered, including adequate student management 
and supervision, teaeher property and space, and 
costs to the district. 

Most districts have existing policies defining what types 
of organizations can use district facilities, under what 
conditions, and at what costs. Some, but not all distriets 
in this study made school facilities available for provid- 
ers under lease agreements, while the specifies of those 
agreements ranged significantly. For example, in one dis- 
trict a provider might pay only $16.80 per classroom for 
two hours although in another the provider would have 
to pay almost $300 for a four-hour minimum period. 

When considering whether to offer school space to pro- 
viders and when working out lease arrangements, dis- 
tricts will want to weigh the impact on parent's access 
to diverse providers. As one provider notes, "If the cost 
is prohibitive and would essentially eliminate hours of 
instruetional service, then the school site is not a viable 
option, [which] reduces participation in the program." 

Any deeision to lease sehool spaee to SES provid- 
ers must take into consideration the faet that some 
member of the sehool staff will need to be available 
to supervise them. Minimally, sehools need to be as- 
sured that no unauthorized individuals will be in the 
building, whieh means someone needs to let students 
and-sometimes— their parents into the building and 
to make sure everyone is out of the building before 
locking up. Especially with young students, some- 
one also needs to make sure that after their tutoring 
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sessions they meet up with their "ride," whieh may 
mean letting them go with their parent or, in some 
cases, getting them onto a bus. All districts should 
already have in place facilities-use policies and pro- 
cedures for any non-district program wishing to use 
district buildings, and a standard policy is to require 
anyone using a facility to pay for supervision. This ap- 
plies to SES providers along with everyone else. The 
school principal is generally the person to assure that 
someone is assigned to this role. 



Besides encouraging the use of school site space, Roch- 
ester has also built on its strong community partner- 
ships to look for other available space that would be 
convenient for parents. The district has actively sought 
out the Rochester Housing Authority in an effort to 
link it with providers who may be interested in offering 
SES in centrally located community centers through- 
out the city. 
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CREATE A EAIR CONTRACT THAT SETS CLEAR EXPECTATIONS 

A contract between district and service provider that 
"leaves nothing to the imagination" provides a solid 
base for a smooth relationship, these districts empha- 
size. NCLB specifies a number of eomponents that must 
be covered in such an agreement; others have been 
added in one or more of these districts. Each district 
has a detailed written agreement, ranging from the 25- 
page "Supplemental Services Master Contract" in Los 
Angeles to Toledo's eight-page agreement. 

Some of the eore speeifies have to do with the learning 
goals set for eaeh student, the timeline for achieving 
them, and how progress will be measured and reported 
to parents and the distriets. These elements are gen- 
erally laid out in a student learning plan, following 
a format set by the district, which is incorporated by 
referenee in the eontraet. See subsequent seetion "Set 
Clear Goals and Monitor Progress" for further diseus- 
sion and examples. 

According to NCLB law and guidance (Non-regulatory 
Guidance, Section G-2)*, the district contract with a 
service provider must include: 

1 . Specifie aehievement goals for the student, whieh 
must be developed in eonsultation with the stu- 
dent's parents [Seetion 1116(e)(3)(A)]; 

2. A deseription of how the student's progress will 
be measured and how the student's parents and 
teachers will be regularly informed of that prog- 
ress [Seetion 1116(e)(3)(A) and (B)]; 

3. A timetable for improving the student's aehieve- 
ment; 



"The Department's of Education's Supplemental Educational 
Services Non-Regulatory Guidance is available as a pdf at: 
http://www.ed.gov/policy/elsec/guid/suppsvcsguid.pdf. 



4. A provision for termination of the agreement if 
the provider [does not] meet student progress 
goals and timetables [Seetion 1116(e)(3)(C)]; 

5. Provisions governing payment for the serviees, 
whieh may include provisions addressing missed 
sessions [Section 1116(e)(3)(D)]; 

6. A provision prohibiting the provider from dis- 
easing to the public the identity of any student 
eligible for or receiving supplemental educational 
services without the written permission of the 
student's parents [Section 1116(e)(3)(E)]; and 

7. An assuranee that supplemental educational 
services will be provided consistent with appli- 
eable health, safety, and civil rights laws (see C-3 
through C-5). 

Once an SES provider has been plaeed on a state's ap- 
proved-provider list, districts may not require that it 
meet additional criteria or go through an additional ap- 
proval proeess before providing serviees in the distriet. 
Districts can, however, require that providers abide by 
applicable local health, safety, and eivil rights laws. 

Interpreting these guidelines, districts are routine- 
ly ineluding in their contract such specifics as staff 
clearance requirements (e.g., fingerprinting and back- 
ground checks), insurance needed, and child abuse 
reporting requirements. 

Some distriet eontraets also speeify the distriet's own 
obligations. One states explieitly that transportation 
will not be provided for students. One ineludes a state- 
ment that a provider must serve all students who apply, 
up to maximum eapacity. 

Billing arrangements generally require the provider to 
submit a listing of the services that have been provid- 
ed, for whom, for how many hours, and at what cost. 
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Los Angeles has developed an attendance form and uses 
that form and the student's progress report as verifica- 
tion of services. One district has specifically stated that 
there is "no up-front money," specifically eliminating 
payment for services like student-accessed online tuto- 
rials that they found some students didn't actually use. 

Districts should consider the impact of their billing 
policies on providers, especially those that are smaller 
or newly established. Often operating with less capi- 
tal than larger or better-established tutoring services, 
these providers may not be prepared to handle large 
amounts of paperwork or able to float expenses during 
longer billing cycles. 

In all instances, districts must strive to be impartial 
brokers in dealing with and communicating about 
SES providers. Among other things, this means paying 
close attention to the possibility of negative unintend- 
ed consequences resulting from district policies (e.g., 
as in billing policies, noted above, that might elimi- 
nate small providers from the mix available to parents). 
When the district itself is also an SES provider, it is es- 
pecially important that it not inadvertently set up a 
system giving it an unfair competitive advantage over 
other providers. 

Going Deeper 

INCREASE COMMUNICATION AND COORDINATION BETWEEN 
PROVIDERS AND SCHOOLS 

Because schools and teachers have regular access to par- 
ents and students, it is important for districts to link pro- 
viders to schools. The key step in doing so is to encourage 
schools to take ownership of SES implementation. This 
can be as simple as having schools generate their own 



version of the district SES letter to parents. It can also 
entail something more elaborate, as in Rochester's de- 
cision to create a Title l-funded position at each of its 
most impacted schools for the purpose of coordinating 
the various academic interventions, including SES, that 
might be in place for individual students. A key objective 
is to ensure effective communication around services so 
they are appropriately targeted, while eliminating un- 
necessary redundancy, both in communication and, more 
importantly, services. 

Districts should also work to link providers to classroom 
teachers. One way to do so is in the exchange of data 
regarding the student learning plans. Although most 
districts supply providers with students' most recent 
standardized test scores, many classroom teachers 
can provide a more comprehensive understanding of 
students' skill levels and learning needs than is avail- 
able from assessment scores alone. San Diego, Forsyth 
County, and Rochester encourage teachers to provide 
student data to providers to aid in the development 
of individual student learning plans. In Forsyth, SES 
tutors were encouraged to contact teachers, who had 
ready access to recent achievement data through the 
district's TestTrax system. Several teachers reported a 
desire to have even more contact with tutors in the 
future. Providers note that this cooperation helps them 
set targeted goals with parents and students. 

These efforts are critical in supporting the work of pro- 
viders and enlisting schools in implementing SES. Ini- 
tially, they allow districts and schools to build stronger 
relationships with providers, but they also assist with 
fully integrating SES into the district's improvement 
strategy and with monitoring providers' impact on stu- 
dent achievement. Most importantly, they allow for the 
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FIGURE?. Resources to Help Cominunity Organizations Become SES Providers 



Center for Faith-based and Community Initiatives 
http://www.ed.gov/about/inits/list/fbci/index.html 

In an effort to provide technical assistance to faith-based and community organizations, the Office of Innovation and 
Improvement and the Center for Faith-based and Community Initiatives in the U.S. Department of Education have 
produced a Webcast that is intended to help faith-based and community organizations apply to become approved 
providers of supplemental services. 

The Center for Faith-based and Community Initiatives has also developed a user-friendly toolkit for organizations 
interested in applying to become supplemental services providers, available on the Web. They host free workshops 
around the country to assist faith-based and community organizations in applying to become approved providers of 
supplemental services. 

The Finance Project’s Out-of-School Time Project 
http://www.financeprojectinfo.org/OST 

The Finance Project is a nonprofit policy, research, technical assistance, and information organization focused on 
enduring positive results for children, families, and communities. Through its out-of-school-time project, it develops 
information and technical assistance resources to assist state and community leaders in creating short- and long-term 
financing strategies to support effective out-of-school time and community school initiatives; and provides targeted 
support and assistance to national and regional out-of-school time and community school initiatives. 

Title I Supplemental Educational Services and Afterschool Programs: Opportunities and Challenges (August 2002), 
a Finance Project strategy brief, is designed to help administrators for after-school programs, such as 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers, understand what supplemental sen/ices are, consider the programmatic and administra- 
tive implications of becoming a provider, and identify the steps that they need to take to do so successfully. 



transfer of information that helps everyone do their 
best in helping students learn. 

EXPAND THE NUMBER AND TYPE OE PROVIDERS 

Elaving a broad range of providers ean increase the 
opportunity for parents to find the best possible fit 
for their children, as well as ensure that all interested 



parents ean be served. To this end, districts can build 
on their existing partnerships and eontacts in the com- 
munity, encouraging more organizations to apply to 
the state as SES providers. Districts should consider ap- 
proaehing nontraditional providers, which may include 
eounty agencies, eolleges and universities, and com- 
munity- and faith-based organizations. In San Diego, 




a nearby university had been piloting an extended 
learning program in three distriet sehools. Pleased with 
the partnership, the district proposed that the uni- 
versity apply to become an SES provider, which it did. 
San Diego also worked out a partnership with a local 
nonprofit that was already transporting district stu- 
dents to its own after-school program. Under the new 
partnership, the organization agreed to let SES provid- 
ers use its facilities so eligible students in the after- 
school program could receive SES tutoring on-site. See 
figure 7 for resources to help community organizations 
become SES providers. (See, also, later discussions of 
working with community groups to get the word out.) 

Some districts may find themselves with relatively 
few SES providers willing to work with their students, 
compared to the number of state-approved providers 
identified as serving the district's geographic region. 
In such instances, the district may want to explore the 
underlying reasons by interviewing or surveying pro- 
viders. If providers identify certain district policies or 
practices as problematic, the district can review them 
and determine whether they are important to keep 
as is or could be reasonably modified with the aim of 



developing a broader pool of SES providers from which 
local parents can choose. 

Districts with isolated rural schools may face the great- 
est challenge in ensuring that parents of SES-eligible 
children have diverse providers from which to choose. 
If the time required to travel to a school is long and the 
number of students seeking SES services is relatively 
small, providers may decide it is not worth their while 
to offer services at the school even if they were given 
space. Distance learning programs are often mentioned 
as an option in these circumstances, although such 
programs require an adequate technology infrastruc- 
ture and the ability to assign personnel to supply on- 
site support for students during their SES sessions. If a 
district lacks these, it may want to consider partnering 
with the closest education services agency (ESA), known 
in different states as county offices of education, direct 
service districts, or boards of cooperative educational 
services. Some ESAs may already have the required 
technology and staff to support online learning. ESAs 
may also be well-positioned to become SES providers 
themselves, especially if they could serve students from 
multiple schools or from more than one district. 



SUMMARY FOR BuHd Relatlonshlps with Providers 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Find out about providers who wili serve your district. 


• increase communication and coordination between providers 


• Work out provider access to faciiities. 


and schoois. 


• Use a contract that sets clear expectations. 


• Expand the number and type of providers In the district. 
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Reach Out to 
Inform Parents 



Parental choice is the core of NCLB's supplemental educational services provision. The right to choose 
among educational supports for their child offers parents a powerful voice and directly involves them 
in some of the most important experiences in their child's life. Informing parents of their SES options 
starts that process. Ensuring that parents understand the options and can act on them is essential to 
fulfilling the intent ofNCLB. 



Parents are their child's first and most important teach- 
ers, and they have a vital interest in their child's edu- 
cational progress. Some are able to hire a tutor when 
their child is falling behind or struggling. Prior to NCLB, 
low-income parents rarely had this option. Now these 
parents have the opportunity to select tutorial help for 
their child. 

To do so, they need information: What services are avail- 
able? Who will provide the services? How do I enroll my 
child? Districts are responsible for anticipating and an- 
swering these and other questions about SES. To help 
parents make an informed choice, they must convey the 
information clearly and fully. Although written commu- 
nication with parents needs to meet legal requirements, 
the language should also be readily accessible to a range 
of parents with differing education and language back- 
grounds themselves. Any communication should present 
a straightforward and encouraging perspective about 
NCLB supplemental educational services. 



First Steps 

COMMUNICATE OPTIONS CLEARLY 

To select a provider, parents must first understand the 
opportunity provided under the SES provisions. Al- 
though written communication alone rarely suffices, 
sending a letter to parents letting them know about 
their child's eligibility for SES services is an important 
first step. San Diego mailed a letter home to the par- 
ents of every SES-eligible student. The straightforward 
letter contains seven basic components, which should 
be included in any SES parent-notification letter: 

» clarification of NCLB supplemental educational 
services, 

» explanation of how students become eligible for 
them, 

» notice that the services are free, 

» where to return an accompanying application, 

» the district's timeline for enrolling, 
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FIGURE 8. San Diego Enrollment Form* 



mu 

E E 



SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 
Office of Instructional Support 
Teacher Preparation and Student Support Division 
Extended Learning Opportunities Department 



SCHOOL SITE USE ONLY; 

Daterrime Rec’d 

Received By 






Parent/Student Information *Please Print 



School Name 



Grade Level 2003-2004 



Student Last Name 



( ) 



Student f.D. Number 

( ) 



Pareni/Guardian Name 



Home Telephone 



Work Telephone 



Street Address 



Apt. 



City 



Zip Code 



Parents/Guardians please choose whether or not you 
Services) provided to your student: 

O Yes, I wouid like services provided. 



would like Supplemental Educational Services (Free Tutoring 
□ No, I do not want services provided. 



service start date. 

S"SSfv"SGrades K-12) - 

ProvWcr will notify parents/guardians of enrollment and service start date. 

□ ;Xt‘tr“:(G;adesd.i2)-mi^^ 

Providef will noHfy parents/guardians of enrallmenl and service start date. ,h,mi«trv 

□ Smarthiukiug.com(Grades6^)-X!ha^— 

parents/guardians of enrollment and service start dale. 



Parent/Guardian Signature 



* An additional SES provider has since signed on to serve San Diego students. 



FIGURE 9. Questions for Providers* 

1. What programs at which grade levels are available for my child? 

2. Along with my child, how many students will be served per session? 

3. When and where will the services be provided for my child? 

4. How often and for how many hours In total will you provide services for my child? 

5. What kind of experience do you have In providing services? 

6. What are the qualifications of your staff? 

7. What evidence do you have of your demonstrated effectiveness? 

8. Is there transportation available? 

9. Is your staff trained In how to serve special education students effectively? 

1 0. Is your staff trained In how to serve English learners effectively? 

11. Is there access for students with disabilities? 

■ Adapted from Los Angeles' questions for providers. 

» the district's process for notifying parents about 
enrollment dates and start dates, and 

» who to call with questions. 

Either in the letter itself or in an accompanying publi- 
cation, the district must include information about the 
providers that are offering services in the district and 
how to contact them. Because the services are free to 
eligible students, parents need not know the costs. But 
in choosing a provider, they will need to weigh cost- 
related information, such as how many sessions their 
child could have with each provider, how many hours 
per session, and how many other children will be taught 
at the same time. The district should include this kind 
of information in its communication to parents. 

Along with its letter, San Diego sent a list of SES pro- 
viders and a parent application form that offers brief 



descriptions of each service provider. Using the appli- 
cation enables a parent to enroll his or her child and 
select a provider in one step (see figure 8). 

Los Angeles also mailed a basic informational letter 
home to the parents of SES-eligible students. With the 
letter was enclosed a provider selection brochure giv- 
ing parents very clear, comparable information about 
each of the 26 providers that offer services in Los An- 
geles. The district wanted to give parents fair and par- 
allel information about providers, whether they were a 
large corporation or a small community- or faith-based 
organization. For that reason, each provider was allo- 
cated one page in the brochure and was given specific 
guidelines and template instructions for describing its 
program: In developing its description, the provider 
was asked to address ten questions about its services 
and to include contact information. (Figure 9 identifies 
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key provider information parents need in order to make 
a good SES choice for their child.) The brochure includ- 
ed fall and spring deadlines, a notice that the brochure 
was available in five languages In addition to English 
and Spanish, and an "official request form" that par- 
ents were encouraged to use to select a provider and to 
sign up an eligible child for services. A self-addressed 
envelope was included so parents could just drop the 
application In a mailbox. By making the return process 
easy and uncomplicated, Los Angeles hoped to per- 
suade parents to take advantage of this new opportu- 
nity for their children. Los Angeles also sent reminder 
mailings designed to be eye-catching, such as the flyer 
in figure 10, which announces information available at 
the school site. The district's Web site includes, in both 
English and Spanish, background information on SES 
along with all provider descriptions from the brochure. 

All of the districts In the study found that getting basic 
information to all parents of SES-ellgIble students was 
a challenge. Having accurate and up-to-date addresses 
in the district's student database is essential to avoid 
wasting time and postage. 

ENLIST SCHOOLS IN A CAMPAIGN TO REACH PARENTS 

Generally speaking, parents' most trusted connections 
to their school district are at their child's school, with 
the principal or classroom teachers. As required by 
NCLB provisions, Toledo initially sent a letter to parents 
of SES-eligIble students informing them of the law and 
encouraging them to request supplemental services for 
their children. But low response to this mailing caused 
Toledo's Title I leaders to consider that the district might 
have more success getting parents' attention by engag- 
ing schools in a collaborative effort to get the SES mes- 
sage out. Anticipating an 80 percent turnout for the 



November 2003 parent-teacher conferences-a number 
consistent with the district's past attendance patterns- 
Toledo's NCLB facilitator identified the conferences as 
a key opportunity to reach parents of SES-eligible stu- 
dents. She met with principals and teachers during regu- 
lar staff meetings to lay out the plan: The district's NCLB 
staff would prepare classroom packets that included an 
individually addressed letter and a provider-description 
brochure for parents of SES-eligible students. Classroom 
teachers would hand these packets to parents during 
the conferences, explain the opportunity, and encour- 
age them to request services for their children. Success- 
ful Implementation of that plan proved a turning point 
for Toledo's SES participation. 

Toledo's Title I leaders also kept schools Informed about 
the numbers of their students enrolled in SES and 
urged teachers to contact parents of students not yet 
enrolled. The focused and consistent message to school 
staffs began to persuade them of the importance of 
SES in their overall school Improvement efforts. Even 
principals and teachers who might initially have been 
skeptical about the value of SES came to embrace It as 
an essential opportunity forall ofthelrellgiblestudents. 
That enthusiasm revealed itself as they communicated 
with parents about taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity. Involving the principals and teachers at targeted 
schools in this team effort has resulted in many more 
children receiving the extra academic support that is 
rightfully theirs (see figure 11). 

In Los Angeles, a similar campaign was Initiated af- 
ter an extensive mailing to parents yielded disheart- 
ening returns. Acknowledging that mail from "the 
district" might not grab parents' attention, district 
leaders held strategy meetings with principals and 
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FIGURE 10. Los Angeles Flyer 




WOULD YOU THROW $1,000 AWAY? 

Of course you would not! 

xnnAY Thursday. SEPTEMBER 18'“ at 5:00 PM at 

the auditorium to sign up for FREE academic help for your 
eligible student. This free service to you would cost $1,000 if you paid for i . 
Beyond the Bell will be here to sign up eligible students for Supplementary 

Services. 

DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY TO GET HELP FOR 
YOUR STUDENT! 

For more information, call (310) 473-6160 




iTIRARIA USTED $1000 EN LA BASURA? 

jPor supuesto que no! 

Venga a una reunion hoy Jueves 18 de Septiembre a las 5:00 PM en 
WEIGAND en el AUDITORIO para registrar a su estudiante . Este 
servicio gratis le costaria $1000 si usted lo tuviese que pagar 
Beyond The Bell estara aqui para registrar a todos lo estudiantes 

elegibles para este programa. 

•NO PIERDA ESTA OPORTUNIDAD DE OBTENER AYUDA 
EXTRA PARA SU ESTUDIANTE! 

Para mayor informacion llame al (310) 473-6160 
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Friendly Reminder to 
Fulton Team 

The NCLB team is coming on Monday, December 1, 2003 
at 9:00 - 1 1 :30AM to sign up parents for tutoring services. 

We will need 1 table and 8 eight chairs set up somewhere 
in the hallway near the office and front door. 

We are not sure how many parents will come during this 
block of time, so our desire is to be customer friendly and 
to meet with each parent as quickly as possible. 

If a parent calls encourage them to come to the school 
during this time period or call the Title 1 of ice at 
419-249-8178. 

Thank you for your team spirit. 





Title I coordinators from the 104 identified "program 
improvement" schools. Together, they undertook an 
information campaign to get parents' attention and 
encourage them to return the request form in the 
booklet they had received. In addition, staff prepared 
SES supply boxes for each school. The boxes contained 
extra provider selection booklets in English, Spanish, 
and five other languages; mailing labels for all eligible 
students: a CD listing all of the eligible students; and 
informational flyers in multiple languages to be sent 
home with eligible students. Schools became local in- 
formation centers and principals and teachers com- 
municated with parents about SES opportunities by 
holding parent meetings, greeting parents when they 
brought their children to school or picked them up, and 
by calling eligible parents to urge them to enroll their 
children in supplemental services. 

Going Deeper 

EXPAND COMMUNICATION CHANNELS 

The districts in this study have discovered through 
many attempts that merely notifying parents by letter, 
as called for in NCLB guidelines, is insufficient. Because 
of the low return from their initial mail campaigns, ev- 
ery district in the study started seeking other methods 
and media to let parents know about SES opportunities. 
As noted above, connecting with parents through their 
children's schools is a practical strategy for informing 
them of their options. The broader school community 
offers other possibilities to connect with parents and 
let them know about their SES options. Parents can 
communicate the information through their informal 
networks-for example, as one mother tells another 
and she, in turn, tells yet another, the news spreads 
throughout the community. Natural gathering places 



like community centers, churches, health centers, and 
commercial shopping centers also lend themselves to 
serving as information and recruiting locations. 

Other marketing strategies that districts have used 
include: 

» articles and ads in local newspapers, especially in 
neighborhood and ethnic publications: 

» press releases and news conferences: 

» public service announcements on radio and 
television; 

» flyers and posters (see figure 10, for example); 

» interviews on radio and television; 

» refrigerator magnets; and 
» postcard reminders. 

When effectively deployed, these strategies success- 
fully accomplish six important communication goals: 

1. get parents' attention; 

2. inform them about their SES options; 

3. help them understand how to access their options; 

4. motivate parents to take action to exercise their 
options; 

5. encourage them to follow and communicate 
about their children's progress; and 

6. influence them to provide evaluative feedback 
regarding the impact and quality of the services 
their children receive. 

INCREASE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN GETTING THE 
WORD OUT 

Using the natural informal communication networks of 
a community may be one of the most effective ways 
of getting information to parents about the NCLB 
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supplemental educational services available to their 
children. With many people, word-of-mouth recom- 
mendations from credible people seem to be an effec- 
tive way to sell an idea or a service. 

For example, with the help of its very active Title I Dis- 
trict Advisory Council, Rochester began to get the word 
out about SES opportunities through its existing par- 
ent information networks. Parents whose children were 
receiving NCLB supplemental educational services were 
asked to "spread the word" to other parents about the 
opportunities available. Parent liaisons at SES-eligible 
schools began calling parents and encouraging them 
to sign their children up for SES. The parents' marketing 
strategy worked: Many more eligible students began 
working with tutors and other providers. 

The Rochester parents also suggested taking advantage 
of the district's popular regional pa rent outreach centers 
by using them as information and enrollment centers 
for SES. Elaving information about providers and enroll- 
ment forms available in these parent-friendly environ- 
ments was another successful strategy for attracting 
and informing parents about the services their children 
were eligible to receive. Similarly, Forsyth's Transition 
Center has been successful in overcoming cultural and 



language barriers and has had similar results recruiting 
parents to select providers and enroll their children in 
supplemental services. 

Working with respected community leadersand commu- 
nity- and faith-based organizations is another approach 
that several districts have used to encourage parents to 
take advantage of their new options. Community lead- 
ers and local grassroots organizations have well-estab- 
lished avenues into their communities and can generate 
a sense of urgency and importance about SES. Stressing 
the importance of parental choice as a newly available 
right for parents, community leaders can also emphasize 
parents' responsibility to use their opportunity to assist 
their children's academic progress. 

Districts can also partner with any of a number of other 
organizations focused on improving education opportu- 
nities for children, in part, by getting relevant informa- 
tion to parents. To find out about specific organizations 
of this ilk, including each state's Parent Information 
Resource Center, the Black Alliance for Educational Op- 
tions, the Flispanic Council for Reform and Educational 
Options, and the National Coalition for Parent Involve- 
ment in Education, see appendix C: Resources. 



SUMMARY FOR Reacli Out to Inform Parents 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Communicate options clearly. 

• Enlist schools in a campaign to reach parents. 


• Expand communication channels. 

• Increase community involvement in getting the word out. 
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Set Clear tols and 
Track Progress 



Where the rubber meets the road is in providing academic instruction that boosts student achievement 
SES service providers have met state requirements that include evidence of effectiveness. But how does 
that translate into instruction tailored to each student's specific needs that will complement and extend 
classroom instruction and contribute to reaching standards on state assessments? 



NCLB regulations give states the responsibility of ensur- 
ing that SES serviees are high quality and effeetive in 
raising students' academie aehievement. Eaeh state must 
identify methods of measuring eaeh provider's impact 
on students' academic learning, and it may enlist the 
assistance of local districts to collect data and supply 
input. Many states are just now gearing up to meet this 
requirement, which will inform decisions about which 
providers remain on the list. Although states must take 
the initiative to evaluate providers, they may solicit 
districts to collect student participation data, feedback 
from parents, and other information from district con- 
tracts with providers. According to the U.S. Department 
of Education's non-regulatory guidance on SES, "The 
State may want to request assistance from its LEAs or 
may want to handle this monitoring [of continued ef- 
fectiveness by the provider] at the State level."' 

Although each state has chief responsibility for ensuring 
that its SES-eligible students overall receive high qual- 
ity, effective SES services, the law has embedded certain 
mechanisms at the local level that are also intended to 
help ensure the success of SES services for individual 



students. Most important are its requirements for indi- 
vidual student learning plans, for services to be aligned 
with state standards and consistent with district cur- 
riculum and instruction, and for progress reports. It falls 
to the district to make sure these elements are in place. 

First Steps 

USE DETAILED AND SPECIFIC STUDENT LEARNING PLAN 
FORMS 

According to NCLB's SES provisions, a district's contract 
with a provider must require detailed achievement goals 
for the individual student, a timeline for meeting the 
goals, a method to measure student improvement, and a 
schedule for informing parents and teachers about stu- 
dent progress. The provider must develop student goals 
in concert with parents. To streamline the communica- 
tion and contracting process, many districts have created 
a learning plan template as an independent, yet integral, 
part of their contract with providers; this ensures that 
learning plans, although tailored to the needs of each 
student, are also consistent across providers and students 
in what they address. Districts have discretion over how 
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these plans are formatted and what, if any, additional 
content will be included, resulting in a range of tem- 
plates and a variety of data being collected across dis- 
tricts. But by and large, the templates ensure two things: 
that unique goals are established for each student and 
that providers indicate the evaluation tools they will use 
to document student improvement. 

In Los Angeles, the student learning plan calls for provid- 
ers to work with parents to identify achievement goals, 
services a student will receive based on those goals, and 
the measurement and assessment tools to be used to 
track progress. Such tools may include a pre- and post- 
test, a daily written or oral diagnostic, or other assess- 
ment measures determined or developed by the pro- 
vider. See figure 12 for an example of a student learning 
plan that has been completed. The goals are generally 
drawn from the provider's understanding of the state 
standards that are applicable to each student's needs. 

Rochester has created a slightly different Supplemental 
Education Plan template for providers to use in devel- 
oping a learning plan for each client. Providers do not 
simply select a set of mathematics or reading goals 
from a list of state or district standards. Instead, they 
select an area of service (e.g., English language arts, 
mathematics, lEP, 504, or LEP) and then, in consulta- 
tion with parents, determine the unique skills to target 
for each student. Providers also indicate how student 
progress on these skills will be measured and how often 
parents will receive reports on student achievement as 
required in the SES provisions. 

SHARE DATA AND SET STUDENT GOALS ALIGNED WITH THE 
DISTRICT'S INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

An important step in developing student learning plans 
is ensuring that, as required in the law, SES services are 



consistent with the district's curriculum and Instruction 
and are aligned with the state's academic standards. In 
approving providers, states must first ensure that a pro- 
vider's services are "consistent with the instructional pro- 
gram of the LEA [local education agency] and with State 
academic content and achievement standards.''® This does 
not mean, however, that there is only one acceptable ser- 
vice approach. Far from it: SES tutoring might amplify 
and reinforce the student's classroom instruction, giv- 
ing more practice and perhaps a different explanation 
or perspective: or, a student might have a weakness in 
some very specific skill areas and need concentrated 
practice In those areas. Whichever strategy is pursued, it 
should be deliberate and informed by a thorough under- 
standing of the standards the student needs to master 
and by as much diagnostic information as possible, with 
input from parents and classroom teachers. 

To facilitate development of the student learning plan 
and help ensure that it addresses the student's individ- 
ual needs, districts may need to seek parent permission 
to share student data with the SES provider. In addition 
to sharing assessment data, they may also try to link 
the provider to the classroom teacher so that the class- 
room teacher can share additional information— again, 
with parent permission. Close coordination at this level 
also helps ensure that SES complements, rather than 
duplicates or conflicts with, district efforts. Once stu- 
dents are receiving services, districts can encourage 
continued communication between teachers and SES 
tutors about student progress. Such efforts are critical 
in supporting the work both of providers and classroom 
teachers. Not incidentally, they also help build greater 
school-level commitment to the SES program. 

In Forsyth, data-driven decision-making is a key com- 
ponent of the district's long-term strategic planning. 
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FIGURE 12. Los Angeles Unified School District Student Learning Plan (Sample) 



Supplemental Educational Services 
Student Learning Plan - LAtlSD 



PARTI: Sruden, - lo ie completed by the UUSD and transmitted to provider: 

K Parent Language; 0 School; 

SAT9R: 4 SAT9M; 0 ELD; I 



Name; 
Grade; 6 



ID n-. 



part II: Student learning Plan - to he completed by provider and parent, submitted by provider to Beyond the Sell 
Branch: LAUSD, and a copy must be sent to the child s school. 



Provider;_ 

Address;_ 



Conlract/vendor #;_0900_ 



Phone 

E-mail; 



Site where services will be provided: 



Contact: _ 

Start date: March 27, 2003_ 



Maximum # of Hours; 






To understand the fiincdons 
of nouns, verbs and 
adjectives. To improve 
vocabulary. To read 
passages of up to SO words 
per minute. 



SERVICES (S) PLANNED FORTHIS 
PERIOD: 

(From; March 28, 2003 

TO: AUGUST 15, 2003 ) 



To understand the basic 
structure of simple sentences 
and to become fomiliar with 
the cases of pronouns, verb 
tense, and positive, negative 
ad interrogative sentences. 



2A Skill Level: Students identify nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives and use them in 
sentences. Students learn the singular and 
plural forms of nouns and verbs, and the 
comparative and superlative forrTxs of 
adjectives 



P3 Placement Test, 2A skill level 
achievement test, daily limed assessment and 
timed oral check 



A1 Skill Level: Students study die structure 
of simple sentences and learn expressions, 
which convey attitude or intention. 

Students learn to write negative sentences, 
questions and sentences in the past tense. 
Read up to 51-60 words per minute, 



To read and understand the 
contents of short passages. 
To develop spelling skills as 
well as vocabulary. To read 
passages of up to 70 words 
per minute. 



To identify subject and 
predicate in a variety of 
simple sentences. To 
understand how and when to 
express simple sentences in 
the past. 



All SkillXevel: Students improve reading 
comprehension and writing skills through 
reading comprehension questions. 
Puncruation. spelling, and capitalization 
skills arc also solidiried. Students Icam to 
recognize a sequence of thoughts developed 
within a short paragraph. 



A1 skill level post achievement test, daily 
timed assessment and timed oral check 



All skill level post achievement test, daily 
timed assessment and limed oral check 



Bl Skill Level: Students refine their ability 
to identify subject and predicate in longer 
sentences containing modifiers such as 
adjectives and adverbs. Students conjugate 
irregular verbs, as well as study pronouns. 
prepositions and irregular plura ls nquns^ 



Bl skill level post achievement test, daily 
rimed assessment and timed oral check 



inC L_l r 

1 have disoassed the mfonnat.on regarding SES for my child with the provider and agree lo t e 
services to be provided. 



Parent Signature 



Parent Name (PRINT) 



Provider/Title Sigj^iture 



Provider Name and title (PWNT) Dat® 
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of schools' day-to-day operations, and of teachers' 
instruetional planning. So, not surprisingly, Forsyth 
has eneouraged its SES provider to contact students' 
classroom teachers and solieit additional achievement 
data beyond what the district supplied. The provider 
developed a Teacher-Tutor Data Colleetion Sheet (see 
figure 13) that was used to determine students' initial 
skill set and to provide feedback to teachers and the 
district about student progress. After obtaining par- 
ent permission, provider staff would eontact students' 
regular elassroom teaehers and request input on stu- 
dent performance in reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ics. Tutors also had an opportunity to provide their own 
input on the same indieators after meeting with and 
assessing students. This sheet also ineluded the results 
of the diagnostie test eondueted by the provider, who 
used the data to develop student learning plans and 
report to the distriet on students' progress in the pro- 
gram. Teachers also had access to this data to inform 
their work with students. By ereating a feedback loop 
between teaehers and tutors, Forsyth is able to ensure 
instruetional goals are being met. 

In several of the distriets studied, the state department 
of education required them to maintain a learning plan 
for all students at risk of not meeting state grade-level 
standards. In addition, the distriets' own strategie goals 
called for a learning plan for sueh students. To avoid 
piling one learning plan on top of another, the distriets 
are trying to devise their own systems to coordinate 
the information in all of the learning plans. 

San Diego and Rochester are ahead of the curve here 
beeause they have ehosen to use previously required 
student progress plans as a base for the SES plan. Un- 
der Rochester's Academic Intervention Serviees (AIS) 



system, mentioned earlier, instructors are required 
to monitor and doeument student progress on state 
learning standards in an AIS plan. Beeause the indica- 
tors on the AIS progress report are identieal to those 
that need to be measured in a Supplemental Educa- 
tion Plan, the AIS report now serves double duty as the 
basis of the distriet's Supplemental Edueation Plan. In 
San Diego, the Learning Contraet is a key eomponent of 
the district's Blueprint for Student Suecess. A Learning 
Contraet must be developed for every student at risk of 
not meeting grade-level standards in reading or math. 
Beeause SES is one of many interventions supporting 
students at aeademie risk, San Diego has made stu- 
dents' SES plan a component of their learning contract 
rather than a separate stand-alone document. 

San Diego and Roehester, along with Los Angeles, 
are also in the process of modifying their stu- 
dent aehievement data systems to eoordinate eaeh 
student's learning plan information into a eoherent 
record that will be a meaningful and useful guide to 
aeademie intervention. 

MONITOR AHENDANCE 

Day-to-day traeking efforts, like reviewing student at- 
tendance, can enable distriets to get an early handle 
on the benefit a student receives from SES. A student's 
attendanee reeord suggests whether he or she is re- 
sponding to an SES program. Using attendance as a 
metrie encourages providers to maintain eommunica- 
tion and positive relationships with parents, ensuring 
students' consistent participation. It can give an early 
warning of the need for extra attention. 

Los Angeles is one of several distriets that track student 
attendanee as a measure of SES program effectiveness. 
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FIGURE 13. Forsyth Teacher-Tutor Data Collection Sheet (page 2 of 3) 



student. 



Teacher/Tutor Data Collection Sheet 





Code Kev 

Academic Proaress Codes 


Benchmark Progress Codes . .. 


InstniCtional Level Codes 

AL = Above Grade Level 
[OL = On Grade Level 
BL = Below Grade Level 


A = Excellent 
B = Good 
C = Satisfactory 
D = Needs Improvement 
F = Unsatisfactory 


S = Satisfactory 
L) = Unsatisfactory 





Instructional Level 
Academic Progress 



Ranchmartt Progress 



Uses Reading Proces ses Effectively 



Meaning from a Variety of Text 

. ■ — T. _ dAlnauinr* 



IL 



^mments (add sheets if necessary} -X u4(^- 1 



InstRictional Level 



Academic Progress 
Benchmatlt Proaress 



Understands. Applies, a nd Solves Problems 









Comments 

<:^jr>A£>ncc 



Instructional Level 



r\L-- 



Academic Progress 



Ben chmark Progress 

Understands, Apolies. and Solves Problems 






ZZ 






Pr I ZZ heio Uy^' ^ 



icT 



I J ' 

^k) ChiW L«« BehM<in’««clw_Tutof C«to Co«ecft)n Sheet 
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Rather than using separate forms to collect the data, 
Los Angeles asks that providers include the information 
as part of the invoice they submit for payment. 

Forsyth has also found an efficient way to monitor stu- 
dent attendance in SES: SES tutors report attendance 
on the Teacher-Tutor Data Collection Sheet. Making at- 
tendance reporting a natural part of the work providers 
do with students-as opposed to requiring a separate 
report-can make the process easier for both the dis- 
trict and SES providers. 

SET UP AND USE REGULAR PROGRESS REPORTS TO PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

Providers must be accountable to parents by giving 
them regular reports on student progress. As required 
by NCLB, classroom teachers must also receive prog- 
ress reports to help ensure that "students are improv- 
ing their academic achievement and that instructional 
goals are being met."^ Each district in this group has 
progress reporting in place, with slightly different fea- 
tures and timelines. 

To facilitate the billing and reporting components of its 
provider contract, Los Angeles requires all providers to 
send progress reports to a student's parents and teach- 
ers after every 1 5 hours of service. Providers can report 
more frequently if they choose to or if parents request 
it. But this length of time gives providers a chance to 
work with students to meet initial goals and gives par- 
ents a chance to revise learning goals after talking with 
teachers or reflecting on student progress. 

Forsyth's contract calls for providers to supply parents 
and teachers with the results of pre- and post-test- 
ing, as well as biweekly progress reports (see figure 
14). In addition, the district's provider— a one-on-one. 



in-home tutoring service-boasts that its tutors meet 
with parents at the end of each tutoring session to dis- 
cuss the work they did and homework expectations for 
students. This provider encourages parents to monitor 
students' work and even to replicate some of the teach- 
ing behaviors used by tutors. All of this is intended to 
make sure students receive the greatest benefit from 
the SES program. 

Going Deeper 

EVALUATE STUDENT PROGRESS ON DISTRICT ASSESSMENTS 

Many districts are in the midst of strengthening their 
assessment systems and database capacity so that data 
on student performance and other measures can be 
better used to guide decisions. Benchmark assessments 
throughout the school year, perhaps paced by units in 
the curriculum, are increasingly common. These assess- 
ment tools can be used to judge the contribution of 
different instructional programs, including SES. 

In 2003, Rochester was in conversation with Tungsten 
Learning-a division of Edison Schools— and Scantron 
to contract to use their systems, which provide bench- 
mark assessments aligned with state standards. The 
Tungsten system assesses students monthly, while 
Scantron would do so every nine weeks. District leader- 
ship approved a pilot of both programs at various grade 
levels in a limited number of schools. Rochester intends 
to use one of these systems to measure provider im- 
pact on student achievement over the next few years. 
Most providers are already using their own pre- and 
post-test assessments to evaluate student progress; 
however, lacking early evaluation data from the state, 
the district is trying to establish a way to supply par- 
ents with objective information that can be compared 
across providers. 
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FIGURE 14 . Forsyth Biweekly SES Progress Report 
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FIGURE 15 . Rochester Parent Survey 






Rockester City Sckool District 

Terrence J. Jtiofer 
Director of Grant 6f Program Accounlahihty 



The No Child Left Behind Office is interested in hearing from you about your experiences working with the 
NCLB Supplemental Education Service tutors last year. 

Please rate the 2002-03 performance of this department on the following sc^ 

1 - Disagree Strongly 

2 - Somewhat Disagree 

3 - Somewhat Agree 

4 - Agree Strongly 
N/A - Not applicable 



The Supplemental Education S ervice (SES) Provider: 

1. Involved me in the development of the Supplemental Education Plan 

2. Reported my child’s progress in an easy-to-understand rnanner 

3. Utilized tutoring sessions to develop skills in need of improvement 
as identified in the Supplemental Education Plan 

4. Assisted my child in providing educational gams that met my 

5. Us^ instraction consistent with the instmction used in school during 

6. Provided services that were secular, neutral and non-ideological 

7. Maintained a safe environment for my child to learn . , , J 

8. Should be recommended to other RCSD parents seeking help or 
their child 



The No Child I.eft Be hind (NCLB) Office; 

9. Provided the necessary information to help me select a 
provider 

10. Successfully arranged for SES services for my child 

1 1 . Addressed correspondences completely and in a timely 
manner 
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* Please use the back of this sheet to provide additional feedback 




SURVEY PARENTS 

Parents are a key source of information to evaluate SES. 
Some districts have begun surveying parents about 
their experiences with SES providers. Like student at- 
tendance, the degree of parent satisfaction with a 
provider is an important early indicator of effective- 
ness. Los Angeles and Toledo use parent comments and 
evaluations as a means of determining a provider's ef- 
fectiveness. Parents' satisfaction with the progress their 
children are making as a result of the services they are 
receiving is a fundamental indicator of how well pro- 
viders are serving students' needs. 

The staff overseeing Rochester's SES implementation 
are committed to finding meaningful ways of evaluat- 
ing both SES providers and district SES implementation. 
The district conducted a survey of parents whose chil- 
dren received supplemental services during 2002-03. 
This survey asked parents to rate both the provider and 
the district's NCLB Office (see figure 15). Staff have dis- 
cussed reporting the results as part of the letter or bro- 
chure to parents of eligible students. At the very least, 
the district will use parent feedback in reviewing its SES 
policies and compare results over the duration of SES 
implementation as part of its evaluation efforts. 



REFLECT ON IMPLEMENTATION AND ADJUST EEEORTS BASED 
ON EORMATIVE EEEDBACK 

Evaluating SES is not just about student performance. 
It's also about districts themselves learning how best to 
implement the program. Many of the previous sections 
of this guide highlighted practices that emerged when 
districts were trying to improve upon initial practice. 
Ongoing reflection informed by a range of indicators is 
the hallmark of a learning organization. 

In Toledo, for example, when the early mailing to 
parents failed to generate much response, staff con- 
sidered this feedback and quickly changed tack. They 
switched from a largely central office outreach effort 
to site-based outreach, recruiting parents and teachers 
at participating schools to make phone calls to other 
parents of SES-eligible students. The district also con- 
ducted outreach during parent-teacher conferences, 
parent meetings, and other school-based events. This 
kind of responsiveness resulted in both a higher yield of 
eligible student participants and a school community 
more actively engaged around implementing SES. 



SUMMARY FOR Sot Clear Goals and Track Progress 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Use detailed and specific student iearning plan forms. 


• Evaluate student progress on district assessments. 


• Share data and set student goals aligned with the district's 


• Survey parents. 


Instructional program. 


• Reflect on implementation and adjust efforts based on 


• Monitor attendance. 


formative feedback. 


• Set up and use regular progress reports to inform teachers 




and parents. 
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Considerations 
for States 



State departments of education have been given an essential role in establishing effective supplemental edu- 
cational services under No Child Left Behind. Chief among their responsibilities are soliciting, screening, and 
approving a broad array ofSES providers and implementing a system for then monitoring the quality and effec- 
tiveness of the services offered by those providers. In addition to these direct responsibilities, state departments 
have an implied duty to support districts striving to meet both the letter and the spirit ofSES provisions. 



Meet District Data Needs 

States need to provide districts accurate and timely data 
on school eligibility and on which providers have met 
state requirements to supply SES services to students. 

PROVIDE SCHOOL AND STUDENT DATA 

Although schools can anticipate certain aspects of their 
improvement status (e.g., onee they have missed AYP 
two years running and have had to offer school choice, 
they may need to offer SES the following year), they rely 
on states for ongoing information about their improve- 
ment status. States should release provisional improve- 
ment lists as soon as possible following administration 
of the state assessment, minimally before the beginning 
of the next sehool year. They should also expedite their 
appeals process. 

SUPPLY APPROVED PROVIDER LISTS 

To grow their provider list, states may want to maintain 
a rolling provider-application deadline, while keeping 



in mind distriets' need to inform parents of their SES 
choices in a timely fashion. States are required to give 
school districts updated lists of approved providers in 
their "general geographic locations." To be as helpful 
as possible to distriets whose job it is to inform parents 
about their SES choiees, states should also eonsider so- 
lieiting and sharing additional provider information. In 
addition to more speeificity about where providers are 
willing or able to work (e.g., statewide, only in eertain 
regions or cities), state agencies may also share more 
detail about eaeh provider's evidenee of effeetiveness 
and type of serviee offered (e.g., one-on-one tutoring, 
small group instruction, any content speeialties, grade 
level served, any set locations of service, ability to serve 
special populations). Most states maintain a Web site 
with up-to-date provider information. 

States should also consider ways to attract a diverse pool 
of providers to serve their SES-eligible students. By reach- 
ing out to entities across the state, including faith- and 
community-based organizations, charter and private 
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schools, universities, and others, states can better ensure 
a large and diverse pool of providers. In the same vein, 
states may want to consider holding technical assistance 
workshops to help potential providers apply. 

Monitor Districts’ SES Implementation 

States should consider how they will monitor district 
implementation of SES. At a minimum, they should in- 
clude SES as part of their overall Title I monitoring plan. 
Additionally, to support effective SES programs, states 
might consider offering their LEAs a model provider 
contract and a model letter to parents. States should 
also be prepared to address any SES implementation 
concerns brought to their attention by parents, commu- 
nity groups, providers, or others with interest in ensuring 
successful SES programs. 

Move Forward on Provider Evaluation Efforts 

Under NCLB, state educational agencies are responsible 
for monitoring the quality and effectiveness of SES pro- 
viders and should move quickly to initiate the process 
if they have not already done so. In developing their 
evaluation systems and indicators, states may want to 
survey local districts, many of which have already be- 
gun collecting data on provider effects by such means 
as monitoring individual student learning plans, survey- 
ing parents, and administering uniform benchmark as- 
sessments. To strengthen their provider monitoring and 
evaluation efforts, states may also want to enlist one of 
their universities as a partner or collaborate with neigh- 
boring states. One state requires all providers to assess 
their students using a pre-test and a post-test. Although 
providers can choose their own assessment tool, they 
must document how the assessment is aligned to the 
state standards. This same state has developed and Is 
about to Implement a statewide, Web-based SES student 
tracking and reporting system through which providers 



can record student enrollment, attendance, and prog- 
ress. As Incentive for providers to use the system. It also 
includes an invoicing function for providers. Once the 
system is integrated into the state's overall student data 
system, the SEA will be able to look at student progress 
in supplemental services In the context of other Infor- 
mation about students' overall school experience and 
achievement. In conjunction with this electronic system, 
however, the state intends to continue face-to-face pro- 
vider reviews to make sure services reflect what the SES 
provider has committed to providing. 

Outreach to Parents 

States may want to begin outreach campaigns to let parents 
know about SES and their child's eligibility. State-level out- 
reach might Include conferences, public service announce- 
ments, printed materials, and other communication. 

Collaborate With Other States 

As noted above, states can profit from working with one 
another or informing each other on any number of SES- 
related issues, such as discussing how to refine their pro- 
vider screening processes or identifying longitudinal mea- 
sures of student progress under SES. Inter-state sharing 
of information could be an important first step in finding 
efficient solutions that build on others' lessons learned. 

Encourage District Collaboration 

Similarly, states should encourage cross-district collab- 
oration and sharing of SES experiences and strategies. 
Neighboring districts or districts with similar demograph- 
ics often face common challenges (e.g., rural districts 
may face similar transportation issues or have difficulty 
attracting any service providers) and could benefit from 
hearing each other's strategies or, in some instances, 
from approaching common problems collaboratively. 
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Forsyth County Schools, Georgia 



District Demographics 2003-04 


Enroiiment 


Enroiiment Trend 


Number of Schoois 


Popuiation Type 


Subsidized Meais 


Engiish Learners 


Speciai Needs 


22,048 


Increasing 


23 


Suburban/Rurai 


12% 


5% 


12% 



To say that this Georgia district has been growing is 
putting it mildly. In 1991, Forsyth County Schools' en- 
rollment stood at 8,000. Today, a dozen years later, the 
district serves over 22,000 in 23 schools, and its student 
population is expected to grow to 34,000 within the 
next five years. District leaders have been aggressive 
in developing the infrastructure necessary to respond 
to Forsyth's dramatic growth. One important strategy 
was a decision in 1996 to join the Center for Leader- 
ship and School Reform's Standard Bearer Network, 
under the direction of noted reformer Philip Schlechty. 
Through its participation in this 10-district pilot effort, 
Forsyth has had access to collaboration and resources 
otherwise more difficult to find. With the help of this 
network, the district has been increasing its use of 
data-driven decision-making and reliance on research 
to guide strategic planning and practice. 

Research about how best to support students who 
have fallen behind academically has informed Forsyth's 
implementation of extended learning opportunities 
(ELOs). Its Early Intervention Program (EIP) provides 
supplemental instruction during the school day to K-5 
students (irrespective of Title I status) who have scored 
below standard on the state's criterion-referenced 
competency test. Its Extended-Day Program provides 
after-school instruction for students performing below 
grade level on state reading and mathematics assess- 
ments, with priority given to EIP and Title I students. All 
involved— district leaders and staff, teachers, and par- 
ents-view these programs as essential to the success 



of participating students. It was this broad recognition 
of the value of additional instruction and time on task 
that lead Forsyth to see SES as a benefit. And because 
district leaders and staff saw SES as a benefit, they set 
a positive tone for implementation. 

Forsyth initially had two schools whose improvement 
status triggered SES. Early on, Forsyth realized that its 
success in getting eligible students at these schools 
connected to SES was contingent upon parent trust. 
Although the district sent letters notifying eligible 
parents about SES, it also recognized that, for many 
parents, their most important connections to the edu- 
cation system are their relationships at the school level, 
with classroom teachers and principals. Thus, Eorsyth 
has encouraged and supported school-level outreach. 
The district also reaches out to new parents through 
its recently established Transition Center, which pro- 
vides assistance on such things as student registration, 
placement testing, and, not least, signing up for SES. 
Because many new district families are Flispanic, the 
district sought out as Center coordinator a particular 
bilingual teacher-on-assignment who has extensive 
credibility in the community. Parents can thus receive 
information from someone who speaks their native 
language and who is well known and well respected. 
This targeted outreach has proved effective: 99 percent 
of SES students in 2002-03 were classified as "English 
as a Second Language" students. 

The district was approached by four service provid- 
ers but two dropped out early on: one determined 
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that the distict's per-child allocation was insufficient 
to cover its costs and the other, a community-based 
organization, concluded that it did not have adequate 
internal resources to carry out the services. The two that 
remained were different franchises of the same parent 
company. When that parent company declared that 
Forsyth County was in the service territory of only one 
franchisee, the district was left with that one provider. 
Although district staff have consistently made them- 
selves available to organizations considering becom- 
ing SES providers in Forsyth County, to date no other 
providers have signed on. Although the district had no 
say in the provider selection, it saw the potential of 
partnering with its one provider to assist the district's 
neediest students, and it looked for ways to collaborate 
to gain even greater pay-off. One strategy for leverag- 
ing the SES was to facilitate the ongoing exchange of 
data between a student's tutor and classroom teacher. 

Forsyth's SES tutors use lesson plans available on the 
Georgia Department of Education Web site to ensure 
instruction is aligned both to state standards and to 



classroom learning. Additionally, instructors supplement 
their lessons by assisting students with homework as- 
signed by classroom teachers. In this way, the program 
targets students' distinct abilities and needs. The pro- 
gram also uses an in-depth assessment to measure 
starting points and monitor progress. The results of this 
diagnostic, along with biweekly progress reports, are 
provided to parents and teachers. 

Forsyth has instituted a continuous feedback loop to 
support the efforts of both classroom teacher and tu- 
tor. Teachers are encouraged to work with tutors and 
parents to develop the required student learning plans 
and to review the results of the provider's pre- and 
post-test. They are also expected to supply tutors with 
current assessment data: In 2003, the district launched 
TestTrax, which enables parents, teachers, and school 
leaders to access standardized and standards-based 
test data in digestible reports to better understand how 
students are performing. Classroom teachers provide 
that data to SES tutors. 



Los Angolos Unified School District California 



District Demographics 2003-04 


Enroiiment 


Enroiiment Trend 


Number of Schoois 


Popuiation Type 


Subsidized Meais 


Engiish Learners 


Speciai Needs 


746,020 


Stabie 


713 


Urban 


75.4% 


42.9% 


10.7% 



The Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) is a 
large, sprawling school system covering some 700 
square miles and serving nearly 750,000 K-1 2 students 
in 71 3 schools. In addition to the city of Los Angeles, the 
district encompasses 25 other cities and unincorporated 
areas in Los Angeles County. Many district schools and 
the students and families they serve are affected by the 
challenges found in most large urban areas, including 
severe poverty, crime, and violence. Compounding these 
challenges for the district are overcrowding, facilities in 
need of repair, and staffing difficulties. Many students 
enrolled in these schools also contend with issues re- 
lated to immigration and language. The predominant 
ethnic group in the student population is Hispanic, 
representing over 72 percent of the enrollment, with 
African American students making up 12 percent, white 
students 9 percent, and Asian American students 6 per- 
cent. Taken together, Hispanic and African American 
students perform at significantly lower levels than all 
other groups-resulting In a major achievement gap 
that the district is aggressively tackling. 

Although some LAUSD schools are showing steady 
progress (13 Title I schools earned a Title I Achieving 
Schools Award for having met and sustained their 
Annual-Yearly-Progress targets for three consecutive 
years), 106 schools are currently designated as "Pro- 
gram Improvement Schools." SES Is an Important av- 
enue to help serve the children In these schools. 

Given the size of the district and the number of students 
eligible for SES-1 64,000 the first year-implementation 



of the new program has been a tremendous undertak- 
ing, involving virtually every district department. The 
district placed SES within its Beyond the Bell (BTB) de- 
partment, which managed its existing extended learn- 
ing programs. But to ensure that this important new 
program did not get lost in the mix, LAUSD appointed 
a full-time SES manager and an assistant. They oversee 
all of the information and recordkeeping systems and 
monitor the communication loop among the students, 
their parents, the students' classroom teachers, SES pro- 
viders, and BTB. Managing information has been a ma- 
jor focus: To effectively carry out the massive process of 
informing parents, the district modified both its infor- 
mation management systems and its student database 
to include specific fields for SES data. It has also cre- 
ated additional databases to monitor and verify student 
registrations, parental provider selections, SES facilities 
information, and provider recordkeeping. 

Twenty-six SES providers offer academic assistance 
to Los Angeles's students. Including LAUSD's own Be- 
yond the Bell Learning Centers. Given the extremely 
large number of eligible students, the district decided 
to create a "master" contract for each provider, rather 
than a separate one for every student served; in addi- 
tion to signing this umbrella contract, providers must 
complete a learning plan for each student. Providers 
are also required to document student attendance 
and to send progress reports to a student's parents 
and teacher after every 15 hours of service. To notify 
eligible parents, LAUSD mailed an explanatory letter. 
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along with a provider-selection booklet and an "Official 
Request Form" in English and Spanish. Upon request, 
the information was also sent out In one of five other 
languages. Following a disappointingly low response 
to that initial mailing, BTB leaders held strategy meet- 
ings with prineipals and Title I eoordinators from the 
program Improvement sehools and planned a more in- 
tensive marketing effort centered on sehool-to-parent 
eommunieation. Eaeh sehool was given an SES supply 
box eontaining, among other things, a CD listing all eli- 
gible students, mailing labels for each one, extra pro- 
vider-selection booklets (available In seven languages), 
and informational flyers In multiple languages to be 
sent home. Urging parents to take advantage of SES's 
free tutoring, the provider broehure and one of the dis- 
triet's flyers caution, "Don't throw away your child's fu- 
ture!" Principals and teachers also communleated with 
eligible parents through meetings, by greeting parents 
when they brought children to sehool or picked them 
up, and by telephoning them. 



BTB staff met with a variety of parent groups, ineluding 
the Title I Distriet Advisory Couneil (DAC), to encour- 
age participants to spread the word. The DAC, in turn, 
proposed strategies to eonneet with parents through 
eommunity- and faith-based groups. The district also 
advertised SES in local newspapers. Ineluding ethnic 
language papers, and on radio and television. The su- 
perintendent and other distriet leaders held press con- 
ferenees, and the Offiee of Communications published 
several news releases. 

Although aetual SES Impaet on student progress will 
be determined by evaluating a student's classroom 
performance and assessment results, Los Angeles 
keeps track of two other near-term indicators of effec- 
tiveness: student attendanee and the usefulness and 
quality of information providers supply to parents and 
teachers about student progress after every 15 hours 
of serviee. 



Rochester City School District Mew York 



District Demographics 2003-04 


Enroiiment 


Enroiiment Trend 


Number of Schoois 


Popuiation Type 


Subsidized Meais 


Engiish Learners 


Speciai Needs 


36,500 


Decreasing 


57 


Urban 


78% 


8% 


15% 



Rochester City School District and many of its families 
face difficult conditions. According to 2000 census data, 
out of America's 245 largest districts, Rochester had the 
nth highest child poverty rate, with 38 percent of its 
children ages 0-17 living below the poverty line.' Of the 
nearly 37,000 students enrolled during 2002-03, 78 per- 
cent qualified for the free lunch program and 80 percent 
for Title I services.^ All of Rochester's 57 schools are eligible 
for Title I services, and a third of its students, at 8 schools, 
qualify for SES.'' The poor achievement in 21 schools that 
have not met AYR goals has caused the district itself to be 
designated as "in need of improvement." In this challeng- 
ing environment, Rochester developed SES as a means of 
augmenting existing district efforts to raise the achieve- 
ment of its lowest-performing students. 

The district's concerted outreach efforts have begun to 
pay off: Between the first and second year of SES imple- 
mentation, the number of students requesting services 
more than quadrupled, rising from 429 to 1878. The dis- 
trict has profited from an established culture in which 
parents are treated as collaborative partners. Eor more 
than 30 years, local parents interested in ensuring high- 
quality Title I education have worked through the District 
Advisory Council to Title I (DACT). Although all Title I pro- 
grams are required to fund a parent advisory board, the 
district's proven receptiveness to working with the DACT 
meant that when NCLB passed, the group stepped up im- 
mediately to help move it forward. 

DACT members attended state and national conferences 
aboutTitle I and NCLB and became knowledgeable enough 
to assume a critical role in providing early information to 



both parents and district staff about NCLB's various pro- 
visions, including SES. In addition to its members reach- 
ing out personally to other parents, the council has held 
town hall meetings on NCLB, hosted an application night 
to link parents to SES providers, and written about SES 
in its newsletter. The DACT also coordinates its message 
with the parent liaisons at Title I schools. In addition to 
helping parents understand how to support their child's 
learning, these liaisons have become an important link to 
parents not yet aware of SES. 

To ensure that the SES program receives the attention it 
warrants and the set-up expertise necessary for an im- 
portant new program, Rochester has placed it in a district 
office that is experienced in incubating new initiatives. 
Once it has been solidly established, it may be moved into 
the office that oversees Rochester's state-mandated Ac- 
ademic Intervention Services (AIS), which serve students 
who have not passed, or are considered at risk of not 
passing. New York's standards-based assessments in key 
academic areas. Identification of a student's needs and 
appropriate services are made jointly by the student's 
parent(s) and classroom teacher and documented in an 
AIS plan, just as the learning needs and targeted services 
for students receiving SES are documented in a Supple- 
mental Education Plan (SEP). 



' 2000 census data, as presented by Children's Defense Fund. 
Available at: http://www.childrensdefense.org/data/censusOO/ 
pov/city.txt. 

" District Web site: http://www.rcsdk1 2.org. 

^ Democrat and Chronicle.com (January 22, 2004). Create real 
reform [editorial]. Rochester, NY: Author. 
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In Rochester's first year of SES, 11 providers were serving 
district students. The district is intent on getting those 
who work with students on the same page. To that end: 
The SEP template specifies the NCLB requirement that 
all supplemental services align with state academic stan- 
dards and district curriculum. Parents are encouraged to 
share with the provider information from their child's 
AIS reports, which can be used to target instruction. The 
district has also created a new Title l-funded position of 
AIS specialist for each of its most impacted schools to 
coordinate academic interventions, including facilitat- 
ing ongoing exchange of information between providers 
(both AIS and SES) and classroom teachers. 



The district has also been focused on how to assess stu- 
dent learning under SES. Qualitatively, it solicits parent 
satisfaction data, and to get the big picture, it looks at 
students' scores on the statewide test. But the district 
has begun investigating the use of standards-based 
benchmarking assessments common to all providers. Al- 
though the district contracted for and has begun pilot- 
ing such assessment in a limited number of schools, the 
question of how to fund them on a larger scale remains 
unanswered. Either way, Rochester's intent to both qual- 
itatively and quantitatively evaluate the impact of SES 
reflects its commitment to keep everyone focused on the 
primary goal of better meeting students' learning needs. 



San Diego City Schools, California 



District Demographics 2003-04 


Enrollment 


Enrollment Trend 


Number of Schools 


Population Type 


Subsidized Meals 


English Learners 


Special Needs 


138,613 


Decreasing 


185 


Urban 


56.4% 


29.4% 


10.9% 



In San Diego, poverty is not readily apparent to casual 
visitors who tend to be more familiar with the area's 
beautiful beaches, its world-famous zoo, and other 
tourist attractions. But in school year 2002-03, 56.4 
percent of San Diego's almost 140,000 public school 
students were eligible for free or reduced meals, 31 of 
its 185 schools had such high percentages of eligible 
students that under federal regulations the schools 
rated as 100 percent eligible, and 126 schools received 
Title I funds. In this 200-square-mile district just north 
of the U.S.-Mexico border, 29.4 percent of the students 
are designated English learners, and more than 64 lan- 
guages other than English are spoken as the primary 
language in students' homes. 

San Diego has been working hard to close a challenging 
achievement gap, work that has started to yield results. 
District achievement data over the last six years reveal 
consistent improvement in student performance. Eor 
school year 2002-03, California's student achievement 
accountability barometer-Academic Performance Index 
(API) results-showed growth in student achievement 
across all district schools and all student subgroups. 
Moreover, Elispanic, African American, and socioeco- 
nomically disadvantaged students made greater gains 
districtwide than any other group. But more progress is 
needed. Of the 126 San Diego schools receiving Title I 
funding in 2003, 37 had been designated "program im- 
provement" schools by the state, and 24 of those had 
been in program improvement status long enough to re- 
quire that they offer supplemental educational services. 
In the district's first year offering SES, four approved 



providers were available to San Diego students, and par- 
ents signed on with two of them. 

District leaders attribute much of the generally positive 
API results to the district's Blueprint for Student Suc- 
cess in a Standards-Based System, a comprehensive and 
ambitious long-range reform plan adopted in 2000 and 
aimed at improving academic performance. Quick imple- 
mentation of many of the Blueprint strategies meant 
that when No Child Left Behind (NCLB) was adopted a 
year later, many of the legislation's key requirements 
were already in place, including extended learning op- 
portunities (ELOs). Recognizing SES as an important ad- 
dition to its existing ELOs, San Diego placed SES in the 
Office of Instructional Support, which also oversees the 
ELO Department, and it gave direct, day-to-day manage- 
ment of the new program to the ELO director. 

When it came to developing SES's required student learn- 
ing plan, San Diego was ahead of the game thanks to the 
Blueprint, which requires classroom teachers in program 
improvement schools to complete a learning contract for 
every student at risk of not meeting grade-level reading 
or math standards. Regularly updated with performance 
data, a student's learning contract is used to guide both 
classroom teaching and the district's after-school aca- 
demic intervention efforts. Instead of creating a separate 
document for the SES student learning plan, the district 
has chosen to incorporate the required information (e.g., 
SES learning goals, timeline, progress reports) into stu- 
dents' existing learning contract. This one-student, one- 
plan approach is the district's attempt to keep student 
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achievement information coherent and organized in one 
document that follows the student electronically. 

San Diego uses several strategies to inform parents about 
SES. Every identified parent receives a letter, sent out in 
five languages, telling them that free tutoring is available 
and Including a list of providers and an application form. 
When the initial mailing yielded a low response, the 
district got the principal and teachers at each program- 
improvement school to communicate directly with their 
parents. The district sends principals SES timelines and a 
list of eligible students along with SES enrollment infor- 
mation and application forms to keep at the school. In 



addition, the district's Web site (http://www.sandi.net/) 
offers a variety of NCLB-related information for district 
staff, school-site staff, and parents alike. 

Rather than wait for the state department of education 
to provide evaluative information about providers, San 
Diego is developing an assessment of provider effective- 
ness. Thus far the district has been using two primary 
strategies: close monitoring of students' learning con- 
tracts to track progress, with follow-up meetings with 
teachers and parents regarding students' academic prog- 
ress, and solicitation of parent feedback about how they 
think their children are doing. 



Toledo Public Schools, Ohio 



District Demographics 2002-03 


Enrollment 


Enrollment Trend 


Number of Schools 


Population Type 


Subsidized Meals 


English Learners 


Special Needs 


35,600 


Decreasing 


62 


Urban 


54% 


0.6% 


15.9% 



Toledo Public Schools serves a diverse 84-square mile 
community on the western shore of Lake Erie. Among 
its broadly recognized assets are a world-class art mu- 
seum, a major symphony orchestra, and an expanding 
and progressive zoo. But like many urban centers, the 
city has suffered from an economic decline that has 
continued since the recession of the eighties. Many of 
its residents struggle from Job loss or low wages and the 
resulting poverty. Of the nearly 36,000* K-12 students 
served by the district's 62 schools, 54 percent qualify 
for free or reduced lunch. So it's not surprising to hear 
that local schools demonstrate a clear achievement 
gap, with the district's lowest-performing students 
clustered in schools serving the largest concentrations 
of high-poverty students. 

Determined to do better by its students, during the 
2000-01 school year the district embarked on an am- 
bitious accountability agenda. When No Child Left Be- 
hind became law, district leaders quickly recognized the 
convergence of its goals and their own reform efforts. 
They saw its SES requirement as particularly support- 
ive of their improvement goals. But not everyone was 
so sure. Toledo's Title I schools initially saw the associ- 
ated set-asides as money being "taken away from the 
schools that needed it most." In time, however, says 
one administrator, even the skeptics began to see SES 
"as a great way to give extra support to the kids who 
needed the most help. ...[as something] that will help 
our program-improvement schools meet their AYP tar- 
gets." During Toledo's first year of SES, 11 schools had 



SES-eligible students, who were served by three of 18 
approved providers. 

Toledo placed its SES program in the Title I Education 
Center under the director of compensatory services. 
The Center was chosen because it had the expertise 
to get SES up and going most quickly and easily. The 
director of compensatory services is responsible for 
building SES into Toledo's strategic plan, and she also 
works directly with eligible schools. But the complex- 
ity of the SES endeavor led the district to also appoint 
a full-time NCLB facilitator to supervise day-to-day 
SES operations. 

Anticipating that some of its schools would have SES- 
eligible students, the district did not wait for official 
notification to start moving on SES. Toledo carefully re- 
viewed NCLB regulations and laid the groundwork for 
implementation. Making decisions about where to lo- 
cate the program, how to staff it, and how to integrate 
it into existing district operations was an important 
early step. The district's Title I leaders also made sure 
that principals and teachers understood the law and its 
implications for eligible students. All these preliminary 
actions made for a smooth implementation process 
once official notice came from the state. 

SES staff also worked with the district's Business Affairs 
Department to develop a comprehensive "Supplemental 

* Toledo's public school population is 46 percent African Ameri- 
can, 44 percent white, and 7 percent Hispanic, with 2 percent 
representing other groups. 
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Educational Services Agreement" identifying the roles 
and responsibilities of the provider and of the district. 
Central to that agreement is the Student Learning Plan, 
whieh describes learning objectives, the timeline for 
meeting them, performanee measures, how parents, 
school district staff, and the state department of eduea- 
tion will be kept apprised of the student's progress, and 
the timetable for improving the student's aehievement. 

Onee eligible students were identified. Title I staff be- 
gan notifying parents by mail, informing them that 
they eould obtain free tutoring for their ehildren and 
giving them a broehure that briefly describes the ser- 
viees of eaeh of the 14 providers from whom their ehild 
can get tutoring, ineluding the distriet's own Reading 
Aeademy program. The mailing ineluded a request-for- 
services form in English and Spanish, and the materials 
urged parents to seleet a provider and return the form 
by the deadline in order to enroll their children In the 
SES program of their choice. Eewer than 30 parents out 
of 1,500 whose ehildren were eligible for SES responded 
to this first mailing. 



The lesson was quiekly driven home that the district 
needed to take a more personalized approaeh. Deciding 
to capitalize on parents' eonneetion to their children's 
school and classroom, district SES staff met with the 
principals and Title I eoordinators from the targeted 
schools to create a parent outreach campaign. The dis- 
trict kept sehools informed about who had and had not 
enrolled for SES services, and principals and teachers 
began calling or meeting with the parents to encour- 
age them to register their ehildren. In addition, staff 
from the Title I Education Center set up information 
tables with flyers and applications in English and Span- 
ish during parent conference periods, parent meetings, 
and other sehool events. With some SES experienee be- 
hind them, satisfied parents have also begun spreading 
the word. With participation numbers increasing (from 
96 the first year to over 500 the second), Toledo's SES 
staff identifies sehool-based marketing as an essential 
strategy for SES sueeess. 



Appendix 

RSearch Methodology 



The project methodology is an adaptation of the four-phase benchmarking process used by the American Pro- 
ductivity and Quality Center,* along with case descriptions of individual districts and cross-site analysis of key 
findings. Although classic benchmarking looks for best or promising practices, using quantitative measures and 
comparisons among organizations, the practice of implementing supplemental educational services programs is 
too new to fully support this methodology. A brief description of this project's adapted methodology follows. 



Plan 

First, a conceptual framework was developed from an 
analysis of research on out-of-school programs and 
organizational management as well as an examination 
of what districts need to do to meet the No Child Left 
6e/)//id/\cfs supplemental educational services require- 
ments. Researchers, providers, and district administra- 
tors recruited to serve on an external advisory panel (see 
page 43) provided feedback to refine this framework and 
set priorities for issues to investigate. The resulting study 
scope guided all aspects of the study (see figure 1 6). 

Site selection was a multistep process to ensure that the 
guide would feature an array of practices covering the 
elements of the framework and would represent a vari- 
ety of geographic locations and contexts with which dis- 
trict administrators could identify. A list of 36 potenfial 
supplemental educational services sites was compiled 
through primary and secondary research by WestEd with 
suggestions from fhe expert advisory panel. A screening 

'American Productivity and Quality Center. (2001). Benchmarking 
in education: Pure and simple. Houston, TX: Author. 



template was developed to systematically analyze the 
weighted criteria for site selection identified by the ad- 
visors, including the presence of clearly articulated stra- 
tegic plans for administering SES, outreach and com- 
munications strategies for both parents and providers, 
and explicit contracting and recordkeeping procedures. 
The template was completed for the candidate districts 
based on public documents such as brochures, reports, 
and district Web sites, supplemented by targeted phone 
interviews with district staff. The five districts that were 
selected had relatively high ratings on the template for 
preliminary evidence that promising practices were in 
place. No site was uniformly excellent, but each had 
developed practices in several areas from which others 
might learn. 

Collect Data 

Collecting detailed descriptive information from proj- 
ect participants was key to understanding the district's 
practices, the outcomes or impact achieved, and lessons 
learned in implementation from which others could 
benefit. The major steps to this phase were finalizing the 
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FIGURE 16. Study Scope and 
Guiding Questions 

Integration of Supplemental Educational Services into 
the District’s Strategy to Improve Student Achievement 

How does the district integrate out-of-school ser- 
vices, inciuding SES under NCLB, into its strat- 
egy to improve student iearning? 

Building Relationships With Providers 

How is the district creating cooperative partner- 
ships with outside providers? 

How is the district framing contractuai agreements 
with service providers in order to consistently im- 
prove services to students? 

Outreach and Communication with Parents to Seiect 
a Supplemental Educational Services Provider for 
Their Children 

How does the district communicate with parents 
and students to notify them of their options re- 
garding supplemental educational services? 

What are the outreach strategies employed by the 
district to assist parents in accessing appropriate 
services for their children? 

Monitoring, Evaluation, and Indicators of Success 

What criteria and indicators are used to track the 
effectiveness of supplemental services? How is 
the district determining the impact of supplemen- 
tal educational services on student achievement? 



site-visit interview guide and arranging and conducting 
site visits to the innovation sites. 

Each of the five innovation sites hosted a two-day site 
visit that included interviews with providers, principals, 
and parents, as well as district staff, to obtain multiple 



perspectives on the questions in the site-visit discussion 
guide. In addition, artifacts from the sites, such as let- 
ters to parents or brochures or contracts, were collected 
to provide concrete examples of district practices. The 
study team collated the information collected during 
the site visits and developed a case study for each site. 

Analyze and Report 

Once all the information was collected, the project team 
analyzed the data to understand the promising practices 
uncovered throughout the benchmarking project, both 
within and across sites. Thirteen key findings discussed 
in the final report emerged from the cross-site analysis. 

Two products resulted from this research: a report of 
findings and this practitioner's guide. The report of find- 
ings provides an analysis of key findings across sites, 
a detailed profile of each site, a collection of artifacts, 
and key project documents. The practitioner's guide is a 
shorter excerpt and summary that is intended for broad 
distribution. The guide and report are also accessible on- 
line at http://www.ed. gov/ncib/choice. 

Adapt 

Ultimately, readers of this guide will need to select, adapt, 
and implement practices that meet their individual needs 
and contexts. Dissemination will take place through a va- 
riety of channels. The guide will be broadly distributed 
around the country through presentations at national 
and regional conferences, as well as through national as- 
sociations and networks. 

Districts coming together in learning communities 
may continue the study, using the ideas and practices 
from these sites as a springboard for their own action 
research. In this way, a pool of promising practices will 
grow, and districts can support each other in implemen- 
tation and learning. 
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Appendix C: 
Resources 



General 

American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA). AASA compiles resources and best practices to 
support implementation of NCLB, including relevant ar- 
ticles and organizations, http://www.aasa.org/nclb 

Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO). 

CCSSO's Web site includes a section on NCLB, highlight- 
ing a variety of resources, including the SEA Toolkit on 
Supplemental Educational Services (http://www.ccsso. 
org/Federal_Programs/nclb/3349.cfm). The Toolkit provides 
suggested criteria, tools, and advice for state education 
agencies to use in approving supplemental educational 
service providers, http://www.ccsso.org 

Early Implementation of Supplemental Educa- 
tional Services Linder the No Child Left Behind 
Act: One Year Report. This April 2004 report by the 
U.S. Department of Education offers an in-depth look 
at early SES implementation through case studies of 
six states and nine school districts. The study intention- 
ally included states and districts that were relatively 
far along in their implementation; so while they are 
not representative of implementation nationwide, they 
offer useful insights. The report is available online: 
http://www.ed.gov/about/officcs/list/ous/ppss/re- 
ports.html#titlc 

Harvard Family Research Project (HFRP) Out-of- 
School Time (OST) Program Evaluation Database. 

This database is a searchable compilation of HFRP-written 
profiles of evaluations of OST programs and initiatives. It 
provides accessible information about evaluation work on 



both large and small OST programs to support the develop- 
ment of high-quality evaluations and programs in the out- 
of-school time field, http://www.gse.harvard.edu/~hfrp/ 
projects/afterschool/evaldatabase.html 

National Governors Association (NGA). The NGA has 

an initiative on "Extra teaming Opportunities," includ- 
ing tutoring. The NGA's Center for Best Practices provides 
assistance to states and publishes resource materials. 

http://www.nga.org/center/topics/1,1188,D_3G3,00.html 

National Institute on Out-of-School Time (NIOST). 

NIOST provides information and research reports on out- 
of-school time, including an annual Fact Sheet. It also 
provides training for directors and staff, school admin- 
istrators, community leaders, and others committed to 
providing high-quality after-school programs for children 
and youth, http://www.niost.org 

Supplemental Educational Services Quality Center. 

This project of the American Institutes for Research pro- 
vides technical assistance at the local and state level 
through a network of demonstration districts and states. 
The Center Web site will present "lessons learned," tools, 
and other resources for effective supplemental services 
implementation. The Center also facilitates a national 
network of organizations to coordinate and improve 
research and assistance on supplemental services. 
http://www.tutorsforkids.org 

Supplemental Educational Services Webcast. This se- 
ries of Web-based video segments about SES implementa- 
tion was developed to inform the staff of state and local 
education agencies who guide and support the work of 
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schools. Produced by the U. S. Department of Education, 
the segments include an overview of SES implementa- 
tion and a panel discussion with three SES practitioners. 

http://www.ed.gov/print/admins/comm/suppsvcs/ 

seswebcast.html 

Resources for Engaging Parents 

Black Alliance for Educational Options (BAEO). 

Eounded in 2000, BAEO is a national, nonprofit organi- 
zation that actively supports parental choice to empower 
families and to increase educational options for black chil- 
dren. BAEO has been funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education to develop a public information campaign to 
reach parents about the choices available to them under 
NCLB, and it currently works through 30 local chapters in 
20 states, http://www.baco.org 

Committee for Hispanic Children and Families, Inc. 
(CHCF). The organization was founded in 1982 by a group 
of Latino health and human service professionals to im- 
prove the quality of life for Latino children and families 
and their communities. Its mission is to help educators 
and health professionals communicate with Latino par- 
ents in culturally sensitive ways. The Committee develops 
and implements outreach programs for low-income fam- 
ilies and children in youth development and education. 
http://www.chcfinc.org 

Education Resource Organization Directory (EROD). 

Districts can search this large, U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation-sponsored database to find local agencies and or- 
ganizations whose purpose is to create connections with 
parents and inform them about educational options. 

http://wdcrobcolp01.ed.gov/Programs/ER0D 

Greater Educational Options (GEO) Foundation. GEO 

was founded in 1998 with the goal of making educational 
choice a reality through extensive community outreach 
and educational awareness programs, focusing primar- 
ily on Indiana and Colorado, GEO maintains a Web-based 
parent information and resource center. http://www. 
geofoundation.org 

Hispanic Council for Reform and Educational Options 
(CREO). Founded in 2001, CREO is dedicated to improving 



educational outcomes for Hispanic children by empower- 
ing families through parental choice in education. Hispanic 
CREO has parent organizers on staff In 2004, with funding 
from the U.S. Department of Education, it created Project 
CREO 2004 to reach out to Latino parents in five urban 
communities with high concentration of Hispanics (Austin, 
Dallas , and San Antonio, Texas; Miami, Florida; and Cam- 
den, New Jersey) for the express purpose of raising parents' 
awareness about NCLB's school choice and SES provisions. 
http://www.hcreo.org/indcx.html 

The National Coalition for Parent Involvement in Ed- 
ucation (NCPIE). Founded in 1980 as an advocacy group 
for parents, NCPIE also offers a database of resources and 
organizations that support outreach to parents. Coalition 
members include parent organizations, foundations, and 
national education groups representing teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The coalition monitors legislation, initiates 
projects, and shares information and ideas about parent in- 
volvement in public education. NCPIE's recent publication. 
Helping Parents Et Your Community Better Understand No 
Child Left Behind, is a set of action briefs that provide use- 
ful information about the major themes covered in NCLB in 
parent-friendly language, http://www.ncpic.org 

Parent Information Resource Center (PIRC). Funded 
through a discretionary grant program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education Office of Innovation and Improvement 
(ON) under Parent Options and Information, PIRCs have 
operated since 1995 to support parent involvement in 
Title I schools. Their mission is to provide parents, schools, 
and organizations with training, information, and techni- 
cal assistance to understand how children develop and 
what they need to succeed in school. More than 70 PIRCs 
across the country work closely with parents, educators, 
and community-based organizations to strengthen part- 
nerships that support children in reaching high academic 
standards. PIRCs are ideally positioned to help school dis- 
tricts get the SES word out to parents of eligible students. 
http://www.pirc-info.net 

U.S. Department of Edueation, Offiee of Innova- 
tion and Improvement (ON). Oil's Web site includes pdf 
versions of an SES poster and brochure that districts can 
tailor for their own use. http://www.ed.gov/about/of- 
fices/list/oii/about/index.html 
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1 The providers who had identified themselves as willing to work in one or more of the districts at the time of this study 
were: A+ Educational Centers, ABC-Learn, Inc., Acadamia.NET, LLP, Baden Street Settlement, Beyond the Bell Learning 
Centers of LAUSD, Boys and Girls Clubs of America, Brainfuse, Club Z! In-Elome Tutoring Services, Dial-A-Teacher, Dream 
Builders, EdSolutions, Educational and Tutorial Services, Educational Enterprises, Failure Free Reading Instant Achievement 
Center, Fresh Start Academy, Fluntington Learning Centers, Inc., Kaplan K-12 Learning Services, Kumon Math and Reading 
Centers, Learning for Life, Boy Scouts of America, Math*Ability, Monroe #1 BOCES, Nazareth College, Neighborhood Youth 
Association, New Life Learning Center, Newton Learning, Pacific Metrics Corporation, Paradigm Learning Center, Platform 
Learning, Princeton Review, Professional Tutors of America, Progressive Learning, Project IMPACT, PSI Affiliates, Inc., Read- 
ing Academy of Toledo Public Schools, Reading and Language Arts Centers, Inc., Reading Revolution, San Diego State 
University, San Diego Unified School District, Say Yes to Life, SCORE! Educational Centers, Smart Kids Tutoring and Learning 
Center, Inc., SMARTFIINKING, Inc., Specialized Student Services, Inc., Sylvan Education Solutions, Sylvan Learning Systems, 
Inc., The Talking Page Literacy Organization, Tutors Of The Inland Empire, and Ventures Education Systems. 

2 Another guide in this series covers creating a strong district school choice program. 

3 As explained in the U.S. Department of Education's Supplemental Educational Services Non-Regulatory Guidance (2003, 
August 22, p. 1 7), an LEA might be unable to offer choice within the district if all of its schools at the relevant grade level 
are in school improvement or it has only a single school at that grade level. Also, choice may be impractical if the district's 
other schools are located at a large distance (e.g., 100 miles) from the school In improvement status. In such cases, LEAs 
must, if possible, enter into cooperative agreements with neighboring LEAs (or with charter or "virtual" schools in the 
state) that can accept their students as transfers. When such options are not possible or practical, LEAs are encouraged to 
offer SES to students attending schools in their first year of improvement. 

4 This is the range from the lowest 10th percentile to the highest 90th percentile in district per-pupil funding level in the 
states in which the five study districts are located, figures are drawn from the ESEA Title I LEA Allocations, FY 2003, as 
posted at: http://www.ed.gov/about/overview/budget/titlei/fy03/index.html 

5 One resource for states as they screen providers is the SEA Toolkit disseminated by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. This toolkit provides approval criteria, tools, and advice for state educational agencies to use as they approve 
supplemental educational service providers. http://www.ccsso.org/content/pdfs/SSPToolkit.pdf 

6 One resource for districts in working with service providers is the Guide to Working with Model Provlders'm comprehensive 
school reform. This guide advises schools on the stages involved in the development of effective partnerships from the ne- 
gotiation of a contract, to the end of the contract, http://www.ncrel.org/csri/tools/gwwmp/intro.htm 

7 U.S. Department of Education. (2003, August 22). Supplemental Educational Services Non-Regulatory Guidance, p. 13. 

8 Ibid, p. 5. 

9 Ibid, p. 27. 
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